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PREFACE. 


WI] EN I had determined to re- 
print my firſt letter to the Catholic 
Clergy of England on the appointment 
of biſhops, I intended in a ſhort appen- 
dix to notice the principal objections, 
which have been made to my propoſal, 
ſince the publication of my ſecond let- 
ter on that ſubject.— In many inſtances, 
I found it to be connected with the 
hiſtory of the Engliſh Catholics, on 
whoſe conduct, it was perceptible that 
their eccleſiaſtical government had great 
influence. This made me propoſe to 
- publiſh, at the ſame time, a ſhort hiſto- 
ry of the Engliſh Catholics from the 


Reformation to the preſent time, 1 


ſoon, however, found that a work of 
that 


* 


( 

that extent, was too great an undertak- 
ing for the time I could give to it. I 
therefore relinquiſhed it, and have in- 
ſerted in the following pamphlet a ſhort 
ſketch of the ſentiments of the Engliſh 
Catholics from the Reformation to the 
Revolution, with a brief view of. their 
preſent ſtare, | is N 

J ſeize this opportunity of expreſ- 


ſing my ardent wiſh that ſuch a hiſtory 


as I have mentioned, may be underta - 
ken by a perſon, who is capable of do- 
ing. juſtice to the ſubject. It cannot 
fail of being generally intereſting. The 
hiſtory of opinions is as inſtructive and 
amuſing as the hiſtory of battles, To 
the Catholics themlelves, ſuch a work 
muſt be peculiarly uſeful ; they will 
fee in it the faults committed by their 
anceſtors, in conſequence of their fo- 
reign connections, which they will of 
courſe prize leſs highly, than they ap- 
pear to have hitherto done.—To the 
public it will exhibit the Catholics in a 

ſituation 
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ſituation perhaps unparalelled; with 
an eccleſiaſtical government depending 
upon a foreign power, and it's whole 
influence exerciſed, to prevent them 
from giving to the government of their 
country, that ſecurity of their good be- 
haviour which the laws required. 
Their intereſt and their duty impelled 
them to give the ſecurity required by 
their country, and the majority of their 
clergy, under the pretence of religion, 
conſtantly endeavoured to prevent them 
from doing it: while their own ſenſe 
muſt have informed them, that religion 
was not concerned in the queſtion. 
| To the little I have faid on the con- 
duct of Engliſh Catholics, ſome objec- 
tions may be made, which it is proper 
to notice. It has been the cnſtom off | 
many, to give indiſcriminate praiſe to 
the conduct of our anceſtors, who have 
been conſidered as ſuffering purely for 
their religious principles: to ſuch it 
will appear, that L have been ſevere on 
the 


viii ) 
the memory of ſome of them, and that 
what J have ſaid, may be thought a juſ- 
tification of the cruel laws enacted a- 
gainſt the profeſſors of our religion. 
Io this I anſwer; that I have made 
the diſtinction, which I think exiſted 
amongſt our anceſtors. Many of them 
were men of loyal principles, and la- 
mented the exceſſes of the others, which 
brought deſtruction on them all. I of- 
fer no apology for the penal laws, they 
were cruel and unjuſt. Had they been 
enacted againſt thoſe only, who held 
the ſeditious doctrines I have mention - 
ed, they could not, in my opinion, 
have been juſtified ; but nothing can 
exceed the cruelty of involving in the 
me general proſcription the loyal as 
well as the ſeditious Catholic. It muſt 
however be noticed, that when the 
greateſt part of theſe laws paſt, the abo- 
minable principles, which I have ſtated, 
were very prevalent ; and they afforded 
a plauſible pretext to a wily and ſubtle 
miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, to oppref a party, which i 


was the intereſt of their ſovereign to 


ſubdue, —Perſecution for religion ſole- | 


ly, was odious, even in the days of Eli 


zabeth ; and cannot believe that Eng- 


| lihmen would have conſented to the 


cruel laws of that reign, if their minds 
had not been irritated by the conduct 


of too many Catholics, 


Io the appellation of papr/tic 14 
ſome perſons may object; yet I doubt 


if any more appropriate could have | 


been adopted. It is not new; it has 


always been uſed to diſtnguiſh thoſe, 
who by. their obſequiauſneſs, and too 
great adherence to the papal power, 
have ſupported and given ſtrength to 
the exorbitant pretenſions of the court 
of Rome. The perſons whom I de- 
ſcribe, are preciſely i in this predicament: 


at one time they openly ſupported the 


depoſing pawer of the Pope, and, if 
at preſent, they renounce that miſchiev- 
ous doctrine, they are not leſs remark- 
y n able 


(x) 

able for their obſequiouſneſs to the Ro- 

man court, and inconſiſtently inculcate 
principles from which the depoſing 
power of the Pope neceſſarily follows. 

| —In whatever manner theſe adventi- 
tious opinions have been brought for- 
ward as component parts of our reli- 
gion, they are uniformly calculated to 
ſupport papal pretenſions. That party 
then, which is notorious for the ſupport 
of theſe opinions, muſt with propriety 

be called papiſtic. 

It may be faid that I have been ſe- 
vere on Allen, and Parſons, to whom we 
are principally indebted for our foreign 

_ eſtabliſhments: this by ſome will be 
thought an act of ingratitude. To this 

I anſwer, that I have exhibited them, as 
they exhibited themſelves, by quoting 
their own words; and that a ſuppoſed 
obligation ought not to make us ſwerve 

| from hiſtorical truth —gBeſides, I can- 
5 not admit that we are under any obli- 
gations to theſe men, for procuring the 
A : foun- 
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foundation of foreign ſeminaries. At 
the time they did it, the univerſities 
were indeed ſhut againſt the Catholics, 
as they now are ; but it was not there- 
fore neceſſary to fly to a ſtrange land 
for education. No law then exiſted to 
debar the Catholics from educating 
their children in England. Had theſe 
ſeminaries never exiſted, we had not 
heard of the ſeditious doctrines which 
I have mentioned, nor ſhould we have 
been oppreſſed by the ſubſequent cruel 
laws enacted againſt our religion.— 
At preſent even, although theſe ſedi- 
tious doctrines are. not taught in theſe 
places of education, we cannot boaſt 
of their having acquired a great ſhare 
of enlightened wiſdom. This was ap- 
parent in an anſwer lately made by 
the deputies from the Engliſh, Scotch 
and Iriſh houſes of education at Douay, 
to the magiſtrates of that town. In it. 
they ſay, ** Our anceſtors never ren- 
* dered themſelves obnoxious to civil 
b 2 * govern» 


— 


C) 
government; ; but they were the 08 


* tims of perſecution. They never 


% confounded the temporal with the 
« ' eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. This was 
c the crime of the unfortunate prince, 
« the author of the ſchiſm, who 
« dared to claim a double power, 
« which he had not received from hea- 
66 ven. 

"Jl Rome on that occaſ on adopted 
10 vigorous meaſures, which the event 
& has not juſtified, ut for Rome 
* few Catholics would now be found 
«in our country, and we ſhould in- 


'& cur the guilc of ingratitude, if we 


„ did not take this opportunity to 
declare, that we have great obliga- 
« tions to Rome as well as to France,” 
—— What thele obligations are, which 
entitle Rome to our gratitude, the rea- 
der will ſee in the following ſheets, _ 
| Among the various diſadvantages 
attending our ſituation in this country, 
none is ſo apparent as our foreign edu- 
cation. 


© ; 
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ducation. We are brought up in 2 
ſtrange land, ignorant of the laws, 
manners, and cuſtoms, (I had almoſt 
ſaid of the language) of our native 
country, and ſtrangers to thoſe with 
whom we are to live. We paſs our 
lives in ſtruggling with diſadvantages 
of our education. 

It may be thought by Gene; that I 
have expreſſed myſelf harſhly reſpect- 
ing the extinct body of Jeſuits. —lt was 
not my intention to do it. The na- 
ture of their ' inſtitution undoubtedly 
connected them with the courtof Rome, 
more cloſely than any other body of 
men. It is not therefore to be won- 
_dered at, if in general they ſupported 
the claims of that court, more uni- 
- formly and ſteadily, than other deſcrip- 
tions of men. This however is by no 
means intended to convey a cenſure 
on thoſe reſpectable members of the 
ſociety, who have with a true chriſtian 
ſpirit, rejected the ſeditious opinions 
entertained 


* 
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entertained by too many, in conſe- 
quence | of their ſtrict connexion with 
the. papal power. Nor muſt it be for- 
gotten, that Boſgrave, who gave loyal 
anſwers to the ſix queries in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and Atkins who took the 
oath of ſupremacy in the reign of 
Charles II. were both Jeſuits, 


. 
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CATHOLIC CLERGY of ENGLAND. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tu E death of two Biſhops, to whom ſue- +28 
eeſſors ſhould be immediately appointed, par- 
ticularly calls your attention, at this time, to 
the ſubjeR of this letter. This circumſtance, 
as well as the general importance of the ſub- 

jet, will, I flatter myſelf, prevent its appearing 
unſeaſonable. To you I have addreſſed it, 
becauſe you are more intereſted in the ap- 
pointment of proper paſtors than we are. As 
Clergymen, you are more immediately con- 
nected with the Biſhop; and, as miniſters, - 
you are appointed to execute the laws of the 
Church: to you then it is natural to apply for 
a due execution of thoſe laws. 


A Convinced 


M0 

Convinced that it is neceſſary that. Biſhops 
and Prieſts be appointed in the Church, as well 
for the teaching the doQtrine of Chriſt, as for 
the adminiſtration ofthe ſacraments, few objeQs 
cart be of greater importance to us, than their 
regular election and appointment. In taking 
-a ſurvey of the different countries where the 
Chriſtian religion is profeſſed, 'we ſhall find 
that in almoſt all of them, the Civil Magiſtrate 
interferes in the appointment of the Miniſters 
of the Goſpel. When princes thought it ne- 
neſſary to take the Church into their protec- 
tion, and load her miniſters with earthly riches, 
and commit to them a ſhare of their temporal 
authority, it became neceſſary that they ſhould 
be careful to whom ſuch emoluments and power 
were granted. Their nomination of the Paſtor 
was acquieſced in, becauſe that Paſtor had 
been transformed into a temporal Lord, or 
Civil Magiſtrate, who might uſe his power 
and wealth to the welfare or  CERTUGIEU of 

the ſtate. 
Fortunately, Gentlemen, theſe circumſtances 
are not applicable to us: we are not the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of the country ; no reſtraints, 
therefore, are laid upon us by the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate in the choice of our Paſtors. As they 
are not endowed with temporal riches, nor 
Cane” * entruſted 


Sz 
entruſted by the ſtate with Civil Power, the 
Magiſtrate is too juſt to claim a right of inter- 


ference in their appointment. 
Although we be thus left at liberty by the 


Civil Power, it does not follow that we have 
no rule, whereby we are to be diretted in the 
appointment of our Biſhops. If no laws were 
made; which we were in this inſtance-to fol- 
low, nothing but confuſion and anarchy would 
enſue. Next to the being deprived of Paſtors, 
the greateſt evil would be the having no ſet- 
tled mode of conſtituting them. This evil 
has not happened to the Church of Chriſt: 
amongſt the early regulations made to pro- 
mote the benefit of religion, none are more 
explicit than thoſe, which relate to the ap- 
pointment of Biſhops. | 
Conſtituting a part of the Church of Chriſt, 
we are bound by the regulations of that 
Church, as far as it is in our power to comply 
with them. When the Civil Magiſtrate claims 
the right of nominating the Miniſter of the 
Goſpel, it is not in our power to reſiſt; 
and we receive him from his hands: but 
where no ſuch claim is made, and no inſur- 
mountable impediment; raiſed, to obſtruct the 
due execution of the laws of the Church, it is 
your duty, as Miniſters of that Church, to ſul- 
PO O's fil 
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fil them. Let us therefore examine what the 

rules of the Chriſtian Church are on this ſub- 

jea, and we ſhall eaſily aſcertain if it be Fw 
ſible to put them in pradce. 

In the year 253, a Council was held at 
Carthage, wherein the condemnation of Baſi- 
lides Biſhop of Leon, and of Martial Biſhop 
of Aſtorga in Spain, was confirmed; notwith- 

ſtanding the former had obtained from St. 
Stephen Biſhop of Rome, letters recommend- 
ing his re-eſtabliſhment in his See. On this 
occaſion St. Cyprian who preſided, declares 
that the ordination of Biſhops, ſhould be made 
with the conſent of the people. We muſt 
t be particularly careful, ſays he, to obſerve 
« this rule, which is derived from divine tra- 
dition, and the praQtice of the Apoſtles, and 
* which is obſerved by us and in almoſt all 
© the provinces: that to conſtitute a lawful 
& ordination, the Biſhops of the province, who 
are the neareſt, are to aſſemble themſelves 
in the place for which a Biſhop is to be or- 
% dained; and there let him be choſen in the 
« preſence of the people, who are acquainted 
« with the life and condu& of thoſe, whom 
they have continually feen and converſed 
« with.” For which reaſon, the Council 
approved the ordination of the ſucceſſors of 
Baſilides 
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Baſilides and Martial, without paying any re- 
gard to the letters obtained by the former 
from St. Stephen; which, as they were ob- 
tained on falſe pretences, only 2 


his crime. 
Origen in the 6th Homily on e 


ſays, © Let us ſee in what manner a Biſhop is 
« appointed. Moſes convened the Synagogue, 
* and ſaid to them, This is the word which the 
« Lord hath decreed ; although the Lord had 
* given directions concering the appointment 
of the High Prieſt, and had choſen him; the 
« preſence of the people is required, that all 
* may know, that the perſon the moſt proper, 
% the moſt learned, the moſt holy, the moſt 
* eminent in all virtues is choſen into the 
1 Prieſthood, that no objeQtions may be after. 
4 wards made, nor any ſcruple raiſed. And 
this is according to the precept of the 
« Apoſtle.” 

Atſter the election of PP to the See 
of Rome in 251, Novatian oppoſed him, and 
.endeavoured to raiſe a ſchiſm in the Church, 
by procuring his own ordination to that See. 
He addrefled letters to the different Churches, 
and amongſt others to the Church of Carthage, 
where the grounds of his claim ver e examined 
in Council, and the anſwer made to him was, 


« That 
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© That when a;Biſhop was appointed and or- 
* dainedto a See, by the conſent and judgment 
« of the Biſſiaps and e no other 1 


could be admitted. of 4 


The canons of yi 9 of Nice 1 
that a Biſhop ſhall be inſtituted, if poſſible, by 
all thoſe of the province; but if they are pre- 
vented by diſtance or any other cauſe, three 


at leaſt are neceſſary, and the conſent in writ- | 


ing muſt be obtained of thoſe who are abſent, 
and the whole proceeding .confirmed bil the 


Metropolitan, 


The 18th Canon of the Council of 2 


ordains, that if a Biſhop cannot, without any 
fault of his, be eſtabliſhed in his Church, 


either from the refuſal of the people to receive 
him, or from any other cauſe, he {hall enjoy 
the rank of Biſhop, on condition that he inter- 
ſeres not in the miniſtry of the Church where 


he reſides. It is remarkable, that it is not 


ſaid that the people ſhall be obliged to receive 
him, but on the contrary, it appears that their 
refuſal was a ſufficient reaſon to exclude him. 
No compulſion was then known in the Church. 
By the ſixteenth canon of the ſame Council, 
theſe Biſhops without Sees, might be eletied 
to other Biſhoprics, in the ſame manner as 
other perſons. 


Pope 


1 
Pope Julius in his letter to the Euſebians, 
aſter the Council held at Rome in 342, in 
which St. Athanaſius was juſtified, ſpeaks in 
the following terms of the appointment of 
Gregory to the See of Alexandria. What 
« i nſtance can be adduced ſimilar to this, 
in the Canons and Apoſtolical Tradition? 
* That the Church being in peace, and ſo 
many Biſhops living in communion - with 
« Athanaſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, Gregory, 
a ſtranger ſhould be fent thither; one who 
e was not baptiſed in that Church, who is not 
«< known there, who was not demanded by the 
* Clergy, the Biſhops, or the People; that he 
«* ſhould be ordained at Antioch; and ſent to 
« Alexandria, not with the Prieſts and Dea- 
« cons of the City, nor with the Biſhops of 
Egypt, but accompanied by ſoldiers. - If 
«*' Athanaſius had been guilty, the ordination 
© ought not to have been made in this man- 
* ner, contrary to the rules of the Church. 
« The Biſhops of the Province ſhould have 
= ordained” one of the Prieſts, or a perſon 
= amongſt the Clergy of Alexandria.“ Such, 
adds the hiſtorian Fleury, are the laws of eleQ- 
ing Biſhops, according to the — this 
boly Pontiff. : 


In 
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In the Council of Sardica held in 347, it 
was enacted that if there remained but one 
Biſhop in a Province, where there formerly 
were more, and that he negletts to ordain a 
perſon for a See, where one is demanded, and 
the people have aſſembled for that-purpoſe ; 
the Bifhops of the neighbouring Province are 
to aſſemble; and invite this Biſhop to meet 
them, that they may ordain a Biſhop for the 
vacam See; and if he does not comply, they 
ſhall accede to the requeſt of the people, and 
make the ordination without his concurrence, 
In the Council of Ancyra, held in 314, is a 
Canon regulating the order and rank of a Bi- 
ſhop, who being ordained to a See, was 2 
by the people. | 
In the third Council of ane held in 
397, it was propoſed that twelve Biſhops 
ſhould be required for an ordination; but it 
was decreed that the ancient rule, requiring 
three, ſhould be adhered to: but added Au- 
relian Biſhop of Carthage, who preſided, If 
any oppoſition is made to the election of a 
„ Biſhop, more muſt be called in, and the 
* objettions canvaſſed publicly, in the place 
1 for which the ordination i is to be made, be- 
« fore they proceed.” | tate el 


St, 
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St. Celeſtin wrote a letter in the year 428, 
to the Churches of Vienne and Narbonne, in 
which after noticing many abuſes, which had 
crept into the diſcipline of thoſe Churches, he 
forbids the election of perſons for Biſhops who 
are unknown, to the prejudice of thoſe who 
have long ſerved the Church; and of whom 
their fellow-citizens bear a favourable teſti- 
mony. For,“ ſays he, © a Biſhop ſhould not 
« be choſen; who is diſagreeable to the flock 
* committed to him; it is neceſſary to have 
* the conſent of the Clergy, the nn and 
* the Magiſtrates. 

In the Council of Rome held 465, and in 
many other Councils, Biſhops are ſtrictly pro- 
hibited from naming their ſucceſſors, becauſe 
thereby the. lawful elections are prevented. 

St. Leo, in a letter addreſſed to the Biſhops 
of the Province of Vienne, ſays, That Bi- 
4 ſhops ſhould be ordained by the Metrope- 
* litan, and that it is neceſſary te have the 
«© ſubſcription of the Clergy, the teſtimony of 
the Magiſtrates, and the 0 of the Se 

< nate and People.“ 
So neceſſary was it nitrite Mi- 
niſters of the Church ſhould be appointed 
with the approbation of the People, that, by the 
twenty-ſecond Canon of the third Council of 
B Carthage, 


— 


| 
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Carthage, ' Biſhops are prohibited to ordain 


any Prieſt without the advice of the Clergy, 


and approbation and conſent of the People. 


Bede thought the free eleftion of Biſhops of 


ſuch importance, that he has dared to cenſure 
the Apoſtles for permitting the ſucceſſor of 


Judas to be decided by lot. Nor does he 


appear to be the firſt who made the objettion, 
for we find that this action of the Apoltles cal- 
led for the juſtification of Origen, RO | 
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Pope Pelagius in 8855 woidioganabe Patri- 


cian Narſes who governed Italy, complains of 


the Biſhop of Milan, who had ordained the Bi- 
ſhop of Aquileia in his own Church, contrary 
to the Canons; * For,” ſays he, © the Biſhop 
% who conſecrates another, ſhould repair to 
© the vacant See, that the conſent of that 
„Church may be perfectly known.” 

0 The Council of Clermont in 535, orders 
that Riſhops be appointed by the election of 
the Clergy and People, and with the conſent 


ol the Metropolitan; and if any have recourſe 


to the protection of people in power, or pro- 
cure in any other manner their appointment, they 
ſhall be deprived. of the communion of that 
Church which they aſpired to govern. This or- 


| der isrenewed in the council of Orleans, held in 


. 538, 
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538, and again in 348. The ſame regulations 
were made reſpetting the right of eleQion, 
and forbidding the appointment of a Biſhop 
without the conſent of the People, in the 
councils of Arles and Paris in 556, and of 
Chalons in 644.—In France, the eleftions of , 
Biſhops had been prevented by many of the 
Sovereigns, which was probably the cauſe of 
the ancient «canons on that ſubject being ſo 
frequently enforced in the councils of that 
kingdom. Louis ſurnamed le Debonnaire, by 
an edi publiſhed” in 832, - reſtored to the 
Clergy and People the right of eleQing their 
Biſhops in theſe terms. Not being ignorant 
* of the holy canons, and being defirous that 
« the Church ſhould enjoy her liberty; we 
« have granted that the Biſhops ſhould” be 
e choſen' by the Clergy and People, in the 
« Dioceſe, and in conſideration of their me- 
e rit and capacity, gratuiiouſſy, and without 
« partiality.” —A bout this time a ſmall trea- 
tiſe on the election of Biſhops was written by 
Florus Deacon of the Church of Lyons, in 
which he ſays. According to the Canons, 
« and Apoſtolical Tradition, in the vacancy of 
a See, one of the Clergy of the ſame Church 
ſhould be choſen by the unanimous conſent 
of the Clergy and People. He is then named 
Y B 2 , « in 


2. ſoon as poſſible to that Church, and will 
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jn an authentic deed drawn up for the pur- 

* poſe, and afterwards conſecrated by a pro- 

* per number of Biſhops; and ſuch an ordina- 
ce tion is by St. Cyprian called a choice made 
% by God. It js certain that the Biſhops/were 
ſo ordained in the whole Church for the 
** ſpace of four hundred years. And ſince the 
es Princes are become Chriſtiang, it is evident 
* "that, the elections have for the moſt. part, 
* been made with the ſame liberty.” 
The latter part of the ninth century fur- 
niſhes ps with ſame very authentic evidences 
of the mode of eleQions in France, after the 
liberty of chooſing their Biſhops had been re- 
ſtored to the Churches by Louis. They are 
collected by Father Sirmond, and Fleury in 
bis excellent hiſtory, has given us ample. ex- 
tracts from them. From theſe I collect the 
follawing particulars. 
On the death of a Biſhop, the Church ſent 
deputies to the Metropolitan, who immediately 
appointed a Biſhop of the Province as Viſitor, - 
to repair thither. The commiſſion given 
to him is ſeen in a letter from Hincmar, 
Archbiſhop of Rheims, to Hedenulphus, Bi- 
ſhop. of Laon, whom he appointed Viſitor at 
Cambray. * You will,“ ſays he, © repair as 


* exhort 
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* exhort-che people to cbooſe, by unanimous 
** conſent, ihe perſon they think moſt worthy- 
* to be their Biſhop. | I ſend to you the form 
& of the election, which you will cauſe pub- 
* lickly to be read, that no perſon may plead 
* ignorance. The election is not only to be 
% made by the Clergy of the town; all the 
« Monaſteries of the Diaceſe; all che paro- 
« chial Clergy in the country, ſhould depute 
« perſons to give their ſuffrages. The No- 
* bility and Citizens ſhould alſo be preſent, 
for all ſhould concur in electing him, whom 
© all are to obey. If they ele a perſon who 
is capable of the office, requeſt them to 
* draw up a deed, which may be ſigned by 
each perſon; and when I have given them 
* notice, they will ſend to me the perſon fo 
* choſen; with the deed proving his election, 
and a ſufficient number of deputies to give 
evidence in the name of the whole Dio- 
* geſe. 

This aft of ele tion was a Letter addreſſed 
to the Metropolitan and his Suffragans, from 
the Clergy and People of the vacant Church, 
of which there are ſome examples ſtill extant. 
In that of the election of Hedenulphus to the 
See of Laon, in 876, the utility of eleQtions is 
ies on, 4. becauſe the people may deſpiſe 

| '" "a 
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H hate's Biſhop hom they did not deflre; 
«att their religion may be weakened, if they 
hade not the Paſtor whom' they wiſhed' for. 
cd that thoſe who'are to ordaim him may 
ct di it the more willingly, ſeeing him ſo una- 
© nimouſly choſen. I refer the reader to 
the gad book of Fleury?s Eccleſiaſtical-Hiſto- 
ry{ here he wilh find the forms! of examina- 

tion and leonſecrqion of the new'Biſhbp: 
Mlany morebexamples might be adduced to 
aſcertain the ane ient mode of appointing Bi- 
ſhops in che "Chriſtian Church, but to you; 
Centlemen this would be uſeleſs$ryour:know- 


you with a-ſufficient number without my at- 
* to ſuggeſt them . From — P 
217900 at $19.04 bind lle wort have” 


rd une. q; bsh 9:23 11's - . nog 


-* Thar i ei nghepriſciitmrebthe Chen. requiring” 
the election of Clergy and, People to appoint a, Biſhop. 
was not entirely laid aſide in the Eleventh Century, may 
be ſeen by the Letters of Gregory VIIth, Lib. i. Epi. 
35 Lid v. . > Thſttn&es of it occur alſo in the 
Twelfth Cegetf in the 13th and ayth Epiſties of St. 


dare der beginning of the Oath taken at conſecra - 
tion, den e new E Biſhop tc to be elected. .I have not 


mention any of t e re ulations made by the Council 
of Trent. beclüft 'the. di ciptine” of chat Council was 
re Udäpledt bye Cachohcs here; any more than 


in France. "Notwithſtanding, the too great power gene- 
rally given to the Roman Pontiff by the Canons of that 


Council 


ledge of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, will furniſli 
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have mentioned, the. following poſitions may, 
1 think, be evidently.deduced. . 
__ aſt, |. That the diſcipline of che Church re- 


quires that the Biſhops dhould be choſen by 
the Clergy and People over:whom nn 
pref. 15 
2dly. That the Biſhops 8 the- —— 
were. bound to repair to the vacant Byſhopric, 
where they: concurred in the election, and or- 
dained the perſon:{o:cholen.). 1 10 14 
zaly. That no application was made for the 
interference, much leſs: for the nomination of 
any Biſhop out of the province, unleſs there 
was not a ſufficient number within it to ordain 
the new Biſhop, or they reſuſed to do it; in 
which caſes, application was made to the Bi- 
ſhops of a neighbouring province. 
Theſe, Gentlemen, are the rules by which 
the Church of Chriſt was governed, for the 
ſpace of ſeveral hundred years; rules, by 
which e an Auguſtin, an Ambroſe, 
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| Councy, there are 10 which can Lad 40 the claun of 
appointing Biſhops' i Fu. manner praiſed in this coun- 
try. See Seffl$ xx iV. er. De Refor mationg-Seſſo XXV. 
c. 18.—Iſ the Readet wiſhes any farther proofof the diſ- 
cipline of the Church being ſuch, as I haxe ſepreſented jt, 
he may conſult C abaſſuthips Notitia Eceleſiaftica, WAA 16, 
109, 17%, 223, 262, 472- Van Eſpen. Jus, Ecc 
cir, vol. i. P. 87 & feq.—and Peary Hit Eeel. | 2 
| were 
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were conſtituted Biſhops. As Miniſters of the 

ſame Church, you are bound to conform to the 

fame regulations, and any violation of them, 
| when it is poſſible to comply with them, muſt 

be, on your part, a culpable negle of. mur 

duty. 

It behoves you, therefore, to e at 
impediments may be raiſed to your conform. 
inginthis inſtance to the Laws of the Church. 
From the Civil Magiſtrate no obſtruttion is to 
be feared; all denominations of Diſſenters 
are in this reſpe@ permitted to enjoy the great- 
eſt freedom. With the different political re- 
gulations which have — {op _ 
jet, you have no concern. 

By the firſt Biſhop in the Church; a yet 
may be made of appointing your Paſtors, and 
of ſuperſeding, in this inſtance, the diſcipline 
of the Church. But a moment's. reflection 
will convince you, that this claim muſt be un- 
founded : for however high his rank and-ſta- 
tion in the Church may be, the appointment 
of Biſhops ſorms no part of his ſpiritual com- 
miſſion. When once therefore you have a- 
certained what the regulations are which 
have been made on this fubjeQ, no lawful im- 
pediment can be raiſed by any Biſhop in the 
| Chriſtian Church to the execution of them. 

| All 


E 
All are bound by the ſame laws, and to none 
is given a power of violating them; and any 
objeQtion to a conformity to the laws of the 
Church, will come with a very bad grace 
from the perſon; whoſe duty it is to ſee them 
obſerved. - 

One difficulty only preſents itſelf. to me, 
namely, that we have not in this kingdom any 
Biſhops regularly appointed to convene to an 
elettion. Our fituation in this reſpe&, you 
are well acquainted with, and no doubt, have 
often deplored. Biſhops indeed we have, but 
not of the flock they ate appointed to govern; 
men are ordained titular Biſhops of Rama, 
Comana, Hiero-Cæſarea; &c. and ſent to this 
country with a delegated power from a fo- 
reign Prelate, on whom they are by that means 
totally dependant. 

Thbeſe titular Biſhops were totally unknown 
in the Church till the twelfth century, when 
numbers had migrated from the weſt of Eu- 
rope, and had ſettled in the country conquer- 
| ed by the arms of the Crufaders. Theſe La- 
tins being ignorant of the language, and unac- 
cuſtomed to the ceremonies of the Greek 
Church, procured the appointment of Latin 
Biſhops to thoſe Sees which they occupied, 
ſometimes in conjunction with, and ſometimes | 
C to 
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to the excluſion of the Greek Prelates. In 
proceſs of time, although they loſt moſt of the 
country they had occupied, Biſhops continued 
to be appointed to thoſe Sees, in hopes that 
they might again be ſubjefted to the arms ↄf 
the Chriſtians. And although all thoughts 
have been long fince dropped of re- conquer- 
ing thoſe places, Biſhops have been conti- 
nually appointed to them, who have no know- 
ledge of the language or cuſtoms of the inha- 
bitants, nor have any intention of fulfilling the 
commiſſion undertaken by them at their ordina- 
tion, to preach the Goſpel to the' people committed 
to their care. Thele Biſhops, without Sees, or 
fixed places of reſidence, were the cauſe of 
conſiderable diſturbance in the Church;' mas 
ny regulations were made to check their in- 


terference in the Miniſtry ; and in the Coun- 


cil of Trent, many of the Fathers repeatedly 
demanded their total abolition, The Court 
of Rome was however too ſenſible of the ad- 
vantage -of {ſuch dependant Biſhops, not ta 
oppoſe this meaſure. Aecordingly the Coun- 
cil contented itſelf with prohibiting them from 
conferring orders, or exerciſing any epiſcopal 
fun&jons without. a ſpecjal commiſſion. At 
| preſent. therefore, they are not only Paſtors 

| without 
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without a flock, but . without the power 
of the keys“. | 
Had the mode of anaintive Biſhops p prac- 
tiſed in this country, been known in the 
Church, Pope Julius had never written the 
Letter I have quoted. Indeed, except in the 
circumſtance of being introduced by Soldiers, 
we might imagine, that in deſcribing the man- 
ner in which Gregory was appointed Biſhop 
of Alexandria, he was giving an account of 
the appointment of a modern Vicar Apoſto- 
lic: to which he might have added the abſur- 
dity of being ordained Biſhop of Jeruſalem, to 
govern the Church of Britain. So far how- 
ever from ſeeing this difficulty in a formida- 
ble light, I truſt it will be an additional mo- 
tive to you, to exert yourſelves in reſtoring 
the Church of this kingdom to its ancient diſ- 
cipline. 
The preſent mode of nominating * 
+ Biſhops of foreign Sees, to preſide, with a de- 
legated commiſſion, over the Catholics of this 
country, is one cauſe of the prejudices ſtill 
ſubſiſting againſt us in the minds of our fel- 


* Con, Trid. Seſf. 14. c. 2. de Refor.—Pallavicini Hiſ. 
del. Con, Trid. I. 12. c. 13. n. 3.—l. 20. c. 14. n. 10. 
c. 16. n. 10 & 12.—l. 21. Cc. 4. n. 4. 6. n. 12,0. 8. 
n. 2,—Van Eſpen, Jus, Becl., T. i. p. 117 ey 
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low-citizens. So total a dependance on a 
foreign Power, which is ſuppoſed on different 
occaſions, to have made claims hoſtile to the 
independance of States, i is calculated to _ 
fuſpicions in the moſt unbiaſſed mind. 
this inſtance however, as well as in all — 
you will find, chat the nearer you approach to 
the pure diſcipline of the Church, the more 
effettually you will remove the grounds of 
theſe prejudices. The Church of Chriſt was 
intended by its divine Founder to be ſpread 
over the whole world, nor is there any thing 
in its dottrine or praktice, which can prevent 
its progreſs, i in every climate, and under every. 
government. This would not be true, if the 
nomination of its Paſtors had been veſted in 
any one perſon. | 
Mere it neceſlary, many other motives 
might be urged, to convince you of the expe- 
diency | of an abolition of the preſent mode of 
receiving your Paſtors from a foreign Power; 
but you will eaſily perceive, that under the 
preſent Church Government, no regular diſ- 
Cipline can be maintained. By the Laws of 
the Church, Biſhops are to be ordained with- 
in the ſpace of three months; they are ſub- 
jett to Provincial Councils which are fre- 
quently to be held: the revenues of the 
Church 
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Church are to be adminiſtered by them in 
conj unction with their Clergy, to whom they 
are bound to give an account of their con- 
duft. That theſe regulations are not com- 
plied with is evident, nor is it poſſible, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, to enforce obedience + 
to them. A ſmall degree of exertion, will, I 
truſt, Gentlemen, remove theſe difficulties. 
It is in your power to procure a regular ap- 
pointment of Biſhops. At as the Clergy of 
Carthage or Alexandria would have done in 
fimilar circumſtances, and you will find your- 
ſelves, I doubt not, ſupported by the whole 

body of the Laity. | | 
By a regulation, which took place at the 
latter end of the laſt century, the Catholics of 
England are divided into four diviſions or 
dioceſes. As the number of the faithful had 
decreaſed, there could be no objection to di- 
miniſhing the number of Paſtors: the object 
at preſent wanted, is, that regular Biſhops be 
choſen in theſe reſpeQive diviſions. To you, 
Gentlemen of the midland and weſtern diſ- 
trifts, I particularly addreſs myſelf on this 
occaſion; it is in your power to remove the 
obje ction, of the want of proper Paſtors. Da 
you, in conjunction with the Laity of your 
reſpettive Diſtricts, aſſemble, and chooſe for 
your 
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your Biſhops, the perſons who now, by a la- 
mentable abuſe, preſide over you, in virtue of 
an authority delegated to them by a foreign 
| Prelate, who. has no pretenſions to {exerciſe 
ſuch an act of power. They are Biſhops of 

Sees where they have no Faithſul, you are 
bodies of Faithful without Biſhops: by the 
Laws of the Church they may be eledted by 
you for their Paſtors ; they will not fail to 
accept of the office. They are now aliens, 
you will make them Engliſhmen; they are 
dependant, you will make them free; they 
are foreign emiſſaries, you will transform 
them into Engliſh Biſhops; n muſt rejoice 
in the change. 

Lou, Gentlemen of the Neve ths Diltrif, 
after the death of your late Paſtor, aſſembled, 
and collected the opinion of the Laity, on the 
appointment of a Succeſſor, The eyes of 
the Catholics were upon you, we looked to 
you for an emancipation from the preſent ir- 
regular mode in which our paſtors are ap- 
pointed. You had amongſt you, we knew, 
men, who were well acquainted with the diſ- 
cipline of the Church, and whoſe minds, we 
-hoped, were equal to the ſmall difficulty of 
ſuch an undertaking. In this we. were cru- 
ey diſappointed, Your Suffrages were una- 

nimous 
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nittous * in favor of one Gentleman, who, 
like the other Vicars in this country, is Bi- 
op of a foreigu See where be has no Faith- 
ful to direct. By an unaccountable timidity 
however, you did not dare to proceed to an 
election, but contented yourſelves with re- 
commending the object of your choice, ac- 
companied by the names of two others, to the 
nomination of a foreign Prelate. If I am 
not miſinformed, his nomination meets with 
conſiderable oppoſition, becauſe he has re- 
fuſed. to iacrifice the welfare of the Catholics 
of. this kingdom, to the pretenſions of the 
Court of Rome. By this conduct, Gentle- 
men, you have ſacrificed. the rights of the 
people, which as Miniſters, you were bound 
to defend ; you have atted. contrary to the 
laws of the Church, and have bowed your 
necks to a foreign yoke. As a Layman of the 
diſtrict, I entreat you to conſider the evil 
effetts of ſuch a proceeding. It is not yet 
I hope too late; return to council, reaſſemble, 
and, in conjunction with the Laity, elect the 
perſon, vhom you bave pointed out as the 
a een WY | | J 

l have ſince been informed, that, although a conſider- 
able majority of the ſuffrages were given to the Gentle · 
man here mentioned, they were not unanimous. 


objed 
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object of your choice; and whoſe merits en- 
title him to your ſuffrages. 

You; Gentlemen of the Northern DifriQ; 
are in a ſimilar fituation, but I truſt you 
will not purſue a ſimilar condutt. Yow have, 
I hope, too much reſpett for the Rights of the 
People, too much tegard for the diſcipline of 
your Church; to ſacrifice them both to the 
pretenſions of a foreign Power: Set an ex- 
ample worthy of the imitation of poſterity ; 
ſhew by your condutt in this inſtance, that no 
influence, however ſtrong, no abuſe, however 
deeply rooted, can make you ſwerve from 
your duty. You muſt either. follow the rules 
enacted in the Church by apoſtolical tradi- 
tion, or ſacrifice them to modern pretenſions, 
which have disfigured the religion of Chriſt, 
and caſt an odium on the profeſſors of it. A. 
ſemble then, and colle& the ſuffrages of the 
Laity, and when you have elected a proper 
perſon to be your Biſhop, convene the other 
Biſhops of the kingdom to confirm your elec- 
tion, and to ordain him; if they wiſh to fol- 
low the footſteps of a Cyprian or an Ambroſe, 
they will not fail to comply with your requeſt. 
Should they however refuſe to do ity. apply 
as you are directed, to the 3 of a neigh- 
bouring Province, 

By 
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By theſe, means, you will reſtore to the 
Church, of whick you are Miniſters, that free- 
dom of election, which for ſeveral ages was 
_ conſidered as neceſſary to conſtitute a regular 
Biſhop. - But it will be of little conſequence 
to ſecure the right of eleQion, if the Biſhop 
choſen by you, ſacrifices his liberty, by ſwear- 
ing fealty to a foreign Prelate. This makes 
it neceſſary to ſay a few words on the oath 
taken by Biſhops at their conſecration. 
During many ages, no oath was taken by 
Biſhops or Prieſts at their ordination. Some 
Metropolitans, in the beginning of the ninth 
century, required from thoſe whom they or- 
dained, an Qath of obedience; this practice 
was condemned in the council of Chalons, in 
813, and again by a law made in France, in 
816. By this law, all who, required or ſub- 
ſcribed to any oath at ordination, are degrad- 
ed from their functions. In theſe inſtances. 
che aR of taking an oath is reprobated, not the 
ſimple profeſſion of canonical obedience to 
the Metropolitan, of which there are many in- 
ſtances to be found. 3 ns | 
Theſe profeſſions of canonical obedience 
were made by the Biſhops to the Metropoali- 
tans at their ordination; nor is there any in- 
ſtance, at the cloſe of the ſeventh century, of 
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the Biſhops of Rome having required any 
other obligation from their Suffragans. 'And 
when in the eleventh century, the obligation 
of an Oath was required, nothing but eano- 
nical obedience was pledged; this may be ſeen 
in the diſpute between er eee . 


Archbiſhop of York. ba Ly 


The firſt inflance we find of 1 wing 
more being demanded, is that of Gregory the 
VIIth, who required from the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, an abſolute oath of fealty, fuch as 
Vaſfals made to their immediate Lords. About 
the cloſe of the thirteenth century, this Oath 
of Fealty was required by the Popes, at the 
ordination of all their Suffragans. And when 
afterwards, the Roman See claimed the right 
of naming or confirming all Biſhops, contrary 
to the difcipline of the Church, and the rights 
of Metropolitans, this Oath was required' of 
every Biſhop at his conſecration. To this 
day, it continues to be taken by A Biſhops in 
the following form, which was ſettled by Cle- 
went the VII Ib. and inferted by bim 1 
Roman Tenge. 
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Ego N. eledus ec 
cleſia N. ab bac ho- 
ra in antes fidelis & 


tæque Romanæ ec- 
cleſia> & Domino 


noſtro Domino N. 
ſuiſque 


Pape N. 
ſucceſſoribus cano- 
nice intrantibus. 

Non ero in At 
lio, aut conſenſu, 
vel facto, ut vitam 
perdant, aut mem- 
brum ; ſeu capiantur 
mala captione ; aut 
in eos violenter ma- 
nus quomodohbet 
ingerentur; vel inju- 
rie aliquæ inferan- 
tur, quoyis er 
colore. | 


Conſinum vero 
quod mihi” credituri 
ſunt yer fe, aut nun- 


e 


IN. ele& of the 
Church N. from this 
hour ſorward, will be 
faithful and obedient 
to bleſſed Peter the 
Apoſtle, and the ho- 


ly Roman Church, 


and to our Lord, the 
Lord Pope N. and to 
his ſucceſſors cano- 
nically entering. 

I will not counſel, 
or conſent, or be 
aſſiſting in or to any 
att, vhereby they may 
loſe life or limb; or 


may be ſeized and ill 


treated; or that vio- 
lent hands be laid 
upon them in any 
manner whatſoever, 
or that any kind of 
injury be done them, 
on any pretence 
whatſoe ver. 
But any counſel 
with which they ſhall 
intruſt me, whether 
tios 
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tios ſuos, ſeu literas, 
ad eorum damnum, 


me ſciente nemini 


pandam. 


Papatum Roma 
num, & Regalia ſanc- 


ti Petri, adjutor eis 
ero ad retinendum 
& defendendum, ſal. 
vo meo ordine, con- 
tra omnem hominem. 

Legatum apoſtoli- 
cæ ſedis in eundo & 
redeundo, honorificè 


tratabo,[& in ſuis ne- 


ceſſitatibus adjuva- 
Jura, honores, pri- 
vilegia & audtorita- 


tem ſanctæ Romanz . 


ecclelix, Domini 
noſtri Papæ & ſuc- 
ceſſorum prædicto- 
rum, conſervare, de- 
fendere, augere & 
promovere curabo. 


by themſelves, by 
their meſſengers or 


letters to their hurt, 


I will: not knowing - 
ly diſcover to any 


perſon. 


The Roman Papa- 
cy and the Royalties 


of St. Peter, I will, 
ſaving mine own or- 


der, aſſiſt them to 
keep and defend a- 


gainſt any man. 
The Legate of the 


Apoſtolic See, going 


out and returning 
back, I will hono- 


rably treat and aſſiſt 


in his neceſſities. 
The rights, honors, 
priyileges,and autho- 
rity of the holy Ro- 
man Church, of our 
Lord the Pope, and 
his ſucceſſors afore- 
ſaid, I will be care- 


ful to preſerve, de- 


fend, enlarge, and 


promote. 


Neque 
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Neque ero in con- 
filio, vel faQo, ſeu 
traftatu, in quibus 
contra ipſum Domi- 
num noſtrum, vel 
eandem Romanam 
eccleſiam, aliqua fi- 
niſtra vel prejudi- 
_cialia perſonarum, 
juris, honoris, ſtatus, 
& poteſtatis eorum 
machinentur. Et ſi 
talia a quibuſcumque 


novero, impediam 
hoc pro poſſe; & 
quanto citius patero, 
ſignificabo eidem 
Domino noſtro, vel 
alteri per quem poſ- 
ſit ad ipſius natitiam 
PETYERITE: 


Regulas _ SanQto- 
rum Patrum, decre- 
ta, ordinatianes, ſeu 


trałtari vel procurari 


Nor will 1 be con. 
cerned in counſel, 


| aQ, ortreaty, where- 
in any thing diſad- 


be deviſed. And if I 
know any ſuch things 
to be treated of by 
any perſons whom 
ſoever, I will impede 
the ſame to the ut- 
moſt of my power; 
and as ſoon as poſſi. 
ble will give infor- 
mation to our ſaid 
Lord, or to ſome o- 
ther perſon, by whoſe 
means it may come 
to his knowledge, 

The rules of the 
Holy Fathers, the 
decrees, orders, or 


vationes 


| 
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diſpoſitiones, reſet- 
vationes, proviſiones 
& mandata apoſtolica 
totis yiribus obſexva- 
ho, & ſaciam ab aliis 
dqbſer var. 
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1 Hereticos, ſchiſ- 


maticos, & rebelles 


didem Domino noſ- 
tra, vel ſucceſſoribus 
prædictis, pro poſſe 
perſequar, & impug- 
Vocatus ad Syno- 
dum veniam, nift 
præpeditus fuero ca- 
nonica præpeditione 

S VIS HOW ee 
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appointments, reſer- 
vations; proviſions, 
dates, I will obſerve 


and eauſe to be ob- 


ſerved by others. 
All Heretics, Schiſ- 
matics, and Rebels 


againſt our ſaid Lord, 


and his aſore ſaid ſue- 
ceſſors, I will to the 
utmoſt of my power 
gur ſur and oppoſe “. | 


When called to a 


Synod, I will come, 
if not prevented by 
fome canonical im- 
pediment. 


* . 
SU 


have tranſlated Penſeguar, I will purſue; becauſe it! 
eoinoides with the meaning Dr. Butler wiſhed to be af- 
fixed to this word, though I believe the true meaning to 
be J <oill perſecute and combat ; but I would not be accuſed 


of giring an unfavourable tranſlation of this curious 


"Oath, * (311 
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Apoſtolorum limi- 
fa ſingulis triennlis 
perſonaliter per me 
ipfam viſitabo; & 
Domino noſtro, ac 


ſucceſſoribus præfa- | 


tis rationem reddam 
de toto meo paſtorali 
officio, ac de rebus 
omnibus, ad meæ ec. 
cleſiæ ſtatum, ad ele- 
xt & populi diſcipli- 
nam, animarum de- 
nique, que mec f 
dei traditæ funt, far 
lutem, quo vis modo 
pertineftibus? KV 
cifſim mandata apoſ- 
tolica humliter re 


eipiam, & quam di- 


Vgentiflite * 


4 


per & hath 


impediments deten- 
tus fuero, prefata 


omniaadimplebo per 
certum nuntium, ad 


be threſhelds of 


the Apoſtles 1 vin 


perſonally viſit every 
three years, and will 
give an account to 
our Lord and his a- 


foreſaid fucceſſors, 


of my whole paſtoral 
charge, and of all 
things which in any 
manner relate to the 
ſtate of my Church, 
the diſcipline of my 
clergy and people, 
and to the falvation 
of the fouls commit- 
ted to my truſt: and 
on the other hand 1 
will hutnbly receive, 
and with my beſt dl. 
ligence will execute 
all apoſtolical man- 
L 
But if I be detaih- 
ed by any lawful im- 


pediment, Twill pef- 


form all the aforeſaid 
things by 


a truſty 
hoc 


* 9 


hoc ſpeciale manda- 
tum habentem, de 
gremio mei  capituli ; ; 
aut alium in digni- 
tate eccleſiaſtica con- 
ſtitutum, ſeu alias 
perſonatum ' haben. 
tem: aut his mihi defi- 
cientibus, per diocæ- 
ſanum ſacerdotem; 
& clero deficiente 

omninò, per aliquem 
alium preſbyterum, 
ſæcularem vel regu- 


larem, ſpeQtatz pro- 
bitatis & religionis de 


ſupradiQtis omnibus 
plene inſtrutum. De 
hujusmodi autem im- 


pedimento docebo 


per legitimas proba- 
tiones, ad ſanctæ Ro- 
manæ eccleſiæ Car- 
dinalem proponen- 
tem, in congregati- 
one ſankti concilii, 


meſſenger, ſpecially 


that purpoſe from a- 
mong my Chapter: 
or ſome other poſſeſ- 
ſed of ſome eccleſi- 
aſtical dignity, or o- 
therwiſe of ſome par- 


ſonage, or failing 


theſe, by ſome Prieſt 
of my Dioceſe; and 
if I ſhould have no 
Clergy, by ſome On 
ther Prieſt, ſecular 
or regular, of known 
probity and religion, 


who ſhall be fully 


inſtructed in all 
things before men- 


tioned. But of ſuch 


impediment I will 


give due informa- 


tion, by legal proofs, 
to be tranſmitted 


by the aforeſaid meſ- 


ſenger to the pro- 


pounding Cardinal 
per 


C as 3 


per fupradigum nun- 


tium tranſmittendas. 


Poſſeſſiones verò 
ad menſam meam 
pertinentes, non ven- 
dam, nec donabo, ne · 
que impignorabo; 
nec de novo infeu- 
dabo, vel aliquo mo- 
do alienabo, etiam 
cum conſenſu capi- 
tuli eccleſiæ meæ, 
inconſulto Romano 
Pontifice. Et fi ad 
aliquam alienatio- 
nem devenero, pœ- 
nas, in quidam ſuper 
hoc edita conſtituti- 
one contentas, eo ip- 
ſo incurrere volo. 


of the holy Roman 
Church, in the con- 
gregation of the ſa- 
cred Council. 

The poſſeſſions be- 
longing to my table, 
I will neither ſell, 
giveaway, mortgage, 
nor inveſt anew, nor 
in any manner alie- 
nate, even with the 
conſent of my Chap- 
ter, without conſult- 
ing the Roman Pon- 
tiff. And if I make 
any ſuch alienation, 
I am willing directly 
to incur the penal- 
ties, contained in a 
certain conſtitution 
ſet forth thereupon. 


In the three firſt articles of this oath is 
contained an expljcit Oath of Allegiance, 
ſuch as was taken by vaſlals to their imme- 
diate Lords, That the allegiance is of a tem- 


, 
"i 


poral 
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poral nature, appears from the words of the 
fecond paragraph, and from the following 
words which were in the original formula of 
Gregory VII.“ Romanam eccleſiam per ſe- 
cularem militiam, fideliter juvabo, cum invita- 
* tus fuero.” Nor ſhould we fail to recol- 
lect, that this oath was firſt impoſed by the 
ſame Gregory, who arrogated to himſelf an 
univerſal temporal empire. 

The promiſe to defend and enlarge the 
authority and privileges of the Popes, and 
their ſucceſſors, is very extenſive; the Pope 
who framed this Oath, and many of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, have claimed authorities and privi- 
leges, which are neither compatible with the 
welfare of the Church, nor with the duty and 
allegiance which Biſhops owe to the govern- 
ment of their county.——-To paſs over the 
words, Hz#reticos, ſchiſmaticos & rebelles 
« eidem Domino perſequar & impugnabo;” 
which would have ſtruck with horror a Biſhopin 
the firſt ſix ages of the Church; itis not eaſy to 
conceive, that a Biſhop can reconcile his 
mind to a ſolemn obligation of viſiting every 
three years the See of Rome, when he has no 
intention of leaving his country, and knows 
that he would neglect his duty if he complied 
* his oath; This clauſe, which originally 
1 | required 


| FF = 

required an annual viſit to the threſhold of 
the Apoſtles, ſhews that it was intended only 
for the immediate Suffragans of the See of 
Rome, who were obliged by the canons to at- 
tend the annual Councils there beld. 

When the right of ordaining the Metro- 
politans was taken from the Biſhops of the 
Province, and uſurped by the See of Rome, 
this promiſe. was exalted from them; which 
accounts for its being impoſed on them, be- 
fore it was required from other Biſhops, whoſe: 
nomination and ordination were not ſo ſoon 
transferred to the Pope. 

The words, © mandata apoſtolica "Re" 
« liter recipiam, & quam diligentiſſimè exe- 
« quar,””; convey a very extenſive obligation; 
nor is it eaſy to perceive how it can be com- 
plied with by any Biſhop, who is not a tempo-. 
ral ſubje& of the Pope. It is evident that no 
other Prelates receive humbly, or execute 
diligently all the commands of the Roman 
Pontiff. 

This very curſory view of the Qath, is, L 
truſt, ſufficient to convince you that it is per- 
fealy incompatible with the duty, which Bi- 
ſhops owe to the Church, and tothe allegiance 
which they owe to the government of their 
country. You will therefore, I hope, take 

E 2 care 
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care that no Engliſh Biſhop takes ſuch an 


oath in future: there are inſtances of Biſhops 
refuſing to take it; their example will, I truſt, 
| be univerſally followed. 

It was not without ſurpriſe, that I obſerved 
a few years paſt, a Prelate of a neighbouring 
kingdom“, attempt to juſtify this oath. The 
little indeed he has faid on the ſubjeA, will 
ſerve to convince an unbiaſſed mind of the 


impoſſibility of defending it. — The words, 


& perfequar & impugnabo,” he contends are to 
be underſtood as meaning an oppoſition by 
argument; but I think the context ſhews 
plainly that a very different meaning is to be 
affixed to them. After ſwearing the moſt po- 
ſitive oath of civil allegiance to our Lord the 
Pope, the new Biſhop promiſes to purfue and 
oppoſe all rebels to this ſame Lord: it is not by 
arguments that rebels are purſued and oppo- 
ſed, nor does a ſovereign Lord require a pro- 
miſe of ſuch aſſiſtance from his vaſſals.—What 
the reverend Prelate ſays of the ſpirit of the 
Catholic Church, is very true; it is averſe 
from all violence, but was ſuch the ſpirit of 
the Pontiff who firſt impoſed this oath ? Has 


* Dr. James Butler—Juſtification of "Fe tenets of the 
Roman Catholic 2 p. 90. & ſeg. 


ſuch 
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ſuch always been the conduct of the Biſhops. 
of the Church, fince the oath has been taken 
by them ? I fear not. 

It is true that the Chriſtian Biſhops refuſed. 
to communicate with Ithacius, for having been 
inſtrumental in putting to death Priſcillian: 
but thoſe Biſhops had never taken this oath. 
Had the reverend Prelate proved, that after 
this oath had been univerſally taken, the Bi- 
ſhops of the Chriſtian Church had behaved 
like St. Ambroſe and St. Martin, he had of- 
fered ſome vindication of it; but this he has 
not attempted to do.—The words “ ſalvo 
« meo ordine,”” on which he lays ſo much 
ſtreſs, can refer only to the clauſe in which they 
are inſerted. 

« But farther,” ſays he, * this oath is in- 
« tended in countries not ſubjeQ to the Pope, 
* as a temporal Prince, to extend merely as to 
* ſprrituals.*”* How the ſame form of words 
can convey in one country a civil oath of al- 
legiance to a Sovereign, and in another, be 
reſtrained merely to ſpirituals, is paſt my com- 
prehenſion. But, if an oath, which ſwears 
fealty to a Lord, reſtrains the perſon, who 
takes it, from offering violence to his perſon, 
or injuring him in life or limb, obliges him to 
defend, ſupport, and enlarge, all his honors, 
rights, 
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rights, privileges and authorities, impoſes an 
obligation to oppoſe with all his power, all 
rebels to the ſaid Lord, and to execute all 
commands he ſhall receive from him, be not 
an oath of civil allegiance, and that of the 
moſt extenſive nature, I am totally at a loſs to 
know what. can conſtitute one, The truth is, 
the bath contains nothing of a merely ſpiritual 
nature; it was a temporal, not a ſpiritual em 
pire, which Gregory wiſhed to eſtabliſh, 

| To-conclude; Gentlemen; I have no other 
obje in view in this Addreſs to you, than the 
deſire of ſeeing our religion practiſed in its 
primitive purity, and freeing the profeſſors of 
it from that odium, which abuſes in the diſ- 
cipline of the Church have thrown upon them. 
vou will, I hope, impartially examine if the 
rules I have Rated, concerning the election of 
Biſhops, are thoſe of the Church, and if there 
exiſts a reaſon, which can juſtify your not 
complying with them. If after this examen, 
you are convinced that the election of Biſhops 
by. tbe Clergy and Lany, is a rule of the 
Church, that the exiſtence of titular Biſhops 
is an abuſe, which ought to be removed, and 
that the oath taken by Biſhops at their conſe» 
cration, is a violation of the fleedom of the 


Church, and of the duty they owe to ſociety; 
I truſt 
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I truſt you will not permit human motives, 
the fear of thwarting the prejudices of indivi- 
duals, nor an indolent acquieſcence in eſta- 
bliſhed abuſes, to prevent your compliance 
with ſo indiſpenſible a part of your duty, as 
is that of preſerving your religion free and 
untainted. | 


I am, CiNnTLEMEN, 
Your obedient 


June 12, 1790. 
humble Servant, 


A LATNMAX. 
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Hao I not determined to reprint my firſt 


Letter to the Catholic Clergy, on the appoint- 
ment of Biſhops, I ſhould not have thought it 


neceſſary to add any thing to the reply, which 
I before made to my opponents. Thinking 
however, that it may not be improper to rec- 
tify ſome miſrepreſentations which have been 
made of my meaning, and to ſtate briefly ſome 
facts, by which the condu of the Roman 
Court, and the ſentiments of the Engliſh Ca- 
tholics in the laſt century, may be better un- 


derſtood, I ſubmit to the public the following 


obſervations. 


With polemic writers it has been too much Miſrepre- 


the cuſtom to draw up a ſyſtem from their 
own imaginations, which they attribute to 


their adverſaries, and then combat it with an 


air of ſelf-complacency and triumph. In this 
ſpirit a ſyſtem has been dreſſed up, and attri- 
buted to me ; but it is ſo transformed, that I 
cannot diſcover my own ſentiments in any 
part of it. 

F My 


Pl 


My plan, it is ſaid, is to induce the Engliſh 
catholic clergy and people to ele their pre- 
ſent eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors to be their Bi- 


ſhops, and that I ſuppoſe theſe would be trans- 


formed into Engliſh Biſhops, without. any confir- 
mation or canonical inſtitution whatſoever.—In 
my ſecond letter, it is ſaid, I follow up the 
ſame ſyſtem, viz. of denying the neceſſity of 
any canonical inſtitution or confirmation, 


which I ſuppoſe to be no more than an appro- 


bation given to the popular election, and con- 
veys no higher idea, than that of the returning 
officer of a parliamentary election. —In the Lay- 


man's ſyſtem (the ſignature under which 1 


publiſhed my firſt letter), it is aſſerted, the 


juriſdiction of Biſhops is derived from the 
votes of the Clergy and Laity, who have an 


eſfective power by way of ſuffrage and election. 
* It will appear then,” (they are the words of 
my opponents) © that theſe oppoſite ſyſtems 
«are reducible. in a great meaſure to this 
« queſtion, whether or no epiſcopal juriſdie- 
« tion, as diſtin from the epiſcopal order, is 
* or is not of right divine? My antagoniſt, 
«(the Layman), derives this claim from the 
© votes of the clergy and laity of the dioceſe, who, 


* he maintains, have a proper power of ap- 


« pointing their own paſtors; accordingly he 


admits | 
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« admits the epiſcopal elections now going on 
« in France *.”” 

The laſt words I hen quoted are ſufficient 
to ſhew the ſhifts to which my opponents are 
driven. Had they been able to produce any 
ſolid arguments againſt my ſyſtem, it had not 
been ſo miſrepreſented; nor ſhould I have 
been made to ſay that I admitted the epiſeo- 
pal elections now going on in France, when 1 
did not deliver my ſentiments on the ſubjea. 
When argument fails, it ſometimes ſerves a 
purpoſe, to throw a temporary odium on an 
adverſary, by imputing to him opinions which 
he never expreſſed +, | 
The 


See Divine * of Elche, p. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
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+ As my plan has evidently no reference to that car- 


rying on in France, I am not under the neceſſity of deli- 
vering my opinion on that ſubject, I ſhall therefore rea- 
dily be excuſed if I do not repeat the outrageous epithets 
which have been beſtowed on that nation. I am not 
fond of abuſive names; and I muſt have ſtronger proofs 
adduced of their ſchiſm, than I have hitherto ſeen, be- 
fore I give them the appellation of /chiſmatics. | 

One thing however they have done, which in their 
circumſtances I think was impolitic ; they have efablibed 
@ church; this will be a perpetual ſource of diviſion. 
There never has exiſted an eſtabliſhed church, which did 
not require an aſſent to articles, and a ſubmiſſion to regu- 


F 2 ' lations 
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The miſrepreſentations in the above ſtate- 
ment of my opinion, will appear manifeſt 
from my own words in my ſecond letter:— 
P. 5. If Mr. Milner concludes from theſe 
« words, (of St. Cyprian's letter), that be- 
* ſides the election of the people, the judg- 
„ ment and confirmation of the biſhops were 
© requiſite to a valid ordination, I perfectly 
* agree with him; but he will find nothing 
« in my former letter which contradiQts this 
« aſſertion. If, on the contrary, he infers, 
that the people had no right to an aftive 
voice in the eleQtion of biſhops, no ſuch 
« concluſion can be drawn from the words 
te of the letter.” Here it is evident what I 
mean by an active voice, which is the ſame that 
Bingham calls an effef:ve power by way of fu 32 
rage. It cannot conſtitute a biſhop, nor does 
a biſhop derive his canonical juriſdiftion from 
it, but it points out the perſon who is to re- 
ceive that juriſdiction, in the ſame manner as 


lations purely human, and which conſequently can form 
no part of real religion. Thus are excluded many honeſt 
and intelligent men, while the excluſive favor ſhewn to 
the clergy of the eſtabliſhment, will excite the paſſions of 
others. Wiſer, in my opinion, had the French legiſla- I 
tors been, if, in this inſtance, they had imitated the A- 4 A 
 mexicans. 2 
T minate | 
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in many countries ſovereigns at preſent no- 
minate the perſon who is to receive epiſcopal _ 
ordination and confirmation. | 

P. 8. 80 far from this canon. (of Anti- 
4 och) abrogating the right of election in the 
people, it ſuppoſes it, and only declares that 
© jt is not ſufficient without the confirmation 
« of the provincial ſynod.” 

P. 83. The confirmation of biſhops was 
de originally no more than the approbation 
* given by the metropolitans and their ſuffra- 
« gans to the choice made by the clergy and 
« people, after they had judged the perſon cho- 
* fen to be canonically elefled, and worthy of the 
* office, This was always accompanied by his 
* ordination.” This paſſage has been quoted, 
but it was neceſſary for the purpoſe the writer 
had in view, to omit the latter part of it. 
More paſſages might be produced, but theſe 
are ſufficient to ſhew that the meaning of my 
two letters has been totally miſrepreſented. 
In theſe I always aſſerted that the election of 
the people was ſubjeR to the judgment of the 
biſhops. Having ſhewn the miſrepreſenta- 
tion made of my opinions, I proceed to ſome 
farther obſervations, 
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Council It is preſumed that I ſhall hardly deny, 
1 * what all canoniſts aſſert, that every degree of 9 
pie. „ lay-interference was excluded throughout ſp 
all the eaſt by the eighth general council, an. 
889 — can. 22,” — If by lay-interference is 

meant the co-operation of the laity of the dio- 

ceſe in the election of their biſhop, the only 
interference I contend for, I certainly deny 

that ſuch an excluſion was made by the canon 

in queſtion. The eighth general council con- 
demned Photius, who had been appointed 

biſhop of Conſtantinople contrary to the an- 

cient canons, by the ſecular power of the 
emperor. To obviate fuch irregularities. in 

future, and to reſtore the ancient mode of elec- 

tion, this canon was enadted. It accordingly 
declares, © But whatſoever ſecular prince or 

«* potentate, or poſſeſſing any lay dignity, ſhall 
attempt to att in oppoſition to the univer- 

fal, conſentaneous, and canonical election of the 

* ecclefiaſtical order, let him be anathemaF.” 

That the intention of the council was not to 


* Tbid. p. 29. 

+ * Quisquis autem ſecularium principum et potents- 
tum, vel alterius dignitatis laicz adverſus communem, 
** AC conſentancam, atque canonitum electinem ecc leſiaſtici 
* ordinis agere tentaverit, anathema fit,” 


exclude 
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exclude the co-operation of the prince and 
people in the appointment of biſhops, is evi- 
dent from their own conduct, in reſtoring Ig- 
natius, who had been ſo appointed, to the See 
of Conſtantinople. Who is ignorant,“ ſays 
Nicetas, © that Ignatius was lawfully and ca- 
« nonically appointed, by the ſuffrages of all 
« the biſhops and the applauſe of the whole 
« people?“ * It was alſo proved in the coun» 
cil, that the Imperial authority had concur. 
red with the biſhops, the ſenate and clergy, in 
the promotion of Ignatius, which, as Thomaſ- 
Gn obſerves, cannot be intended to be cen. 
ſured by the canon of the eighth council. See 
p. 2. I. 2. c. 26. where he proves from vari- 
ous inſtances that, long after that period, the 
people concurred in the epiſcopal elections. 
An example of this he adduces as late as the 
year 1059, when Conſtantius Lichudes was 
elected patriarch, by the ſuffrages of. the metro- 
politaus, the clergy and people. 

But it has been ſaid, that the arguments 
adduced by me in favor of the election of 
biſhops, militate in favor of elections of paro- 
chial clergy: and an inſtance has been men- 


40 Quis i ignorat 133 epiſcbporum . cal- 
© culis et totius populi applauſu, * Canonice que 
25 a fuiſſe ? | (10h 

toned 
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tloned of ſome members of a congregation, 
who claimed this right, and founded it on the 


arguments of the Layman's Bool. — ] ſee not 


that this is any objection to my plan; the 
mode of appointing parochial prieſts has al- 
ways varied according to circumſtances. 


Where the pariſh has been endowed by a ſe- 


cular perſon, the patronage uſually belongs 
to his heirs; where there is no ſettled endow- 
ment, as is uſually the caſe with us, the per- 
ſon who pays the ſalary of the clergyman, has 


the natural right of appointing him. In what 


manner the learned and zealous clergyman, men- 
tioned ®, is maintained I know not, but if he 


be ſupported by the voluntary contributions 


of the congregation, I have no difficulty in 


ſaying that the nomination ought to belong 


to them. — Where there is no endowment, 


Confirmation 
of biſhops, & 

wer ark the 
Pope, before 
2 
tion. 


there is no patronage; and where contribu- 
tions are voluntary, thoſe who pay them have 


a right to ſele& the perſon who is to receive 


* 


them. 
Great ſtreſs has been laid on the Pope 
having had the privilege of confirming bi- 
ſhops in this kingdom before the Reforma- 
tion; but, if he only poſſeffed that pre- 


* Ibid. p. 52. : 
rogative 
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rogative by a human law, and the conſent 
of che government, which I think I have 
elſewhere proved he did, and not by any 
divine commiſſion annexed to his charafter, 
it follows that when the ſupreme authority of 
the ſtate takes it from him, we ought to ac- 
quieſce in the reſumption. It is upon this 
ground -principally that I have endeavoured 
(zd letter, p. 110.) to diſſuade the Catholic 
biſhops ,of this. kingdom from applying to 
Rome for bulls of confirmation. But, we 
are told, “ All the prelates: of the Catholic 
« church acknowledge no right of confirm- 
te ing biſhops. but in the Pope alone.“ This 
is a confident aſſertion, but not ſanQtioned 
by hiſtorical. evidence. I have ſhewn (ibid. 
P. 108.) what advice was given on the ſubject 
to John King of Portugal, which was con- 
firmed by the whole body of the Gallican 
prelates. It is well known that Louis XII. 
and Henry IV. of France ſorbad their bi- 
ſhops, to apply to Rome for their bulls of 
confirmation, 'and that they complied with 
thoſe prohibitions. ' In 1718 the Regent con- 
ſulted a number of the moſt reſpeQtable and 
learned of the French divines and canoniſts 
on the-ſawe ſubjeQ; their ſentiments were 

63 unanimousa, 
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unanimous, that the Pope derived his right 
of confirmation | from the Concordate“, which 
himſelf had violated; they therefore adviſed 
the Regent to forbid the application to Rome 
for bulls, and to order the nominated biſhops 
to apply to their metropolitans for confirma- 
tion. TE | | 

It is aſſerted, that“ thoſe canons which 
* hold out as obligatory in regard of elec- 
« tions, never bad force at all in this king- 
« dom; nor was there ever one biſhop, from 
the days of St. Auguſtin, elected and or- 
« dained in conformity with them.“ At the 
time of St. Auguſtin, the papal prerogative 
had conſiderably increaſed; before that time 
however, Chriſtianity had been eſtabliſhed in 
this country, and the following paſſage in 
Geoffry of Monmouth proves at leaſt the prac · 


The concordate was an agreement made between Pope 
Lev X. and Francis I. of France, by which the King 
ceded to the Pope the privilege of giving bulls of inftitu- 
tion to biſhoprics and abbeys, for which he was paid the 
firſt year's revenue of the benefice; and the Pope be- 
ſtowed on the King the right of nomination to all biſhop- 
rics and abbeys in his kingdom.— This concerdate was al- 
ways objeRted to by the French clergy, as « violationof 
the rights of the clergy to ele, and of the metropolitane 
to give inſtitution to biſhops. 8 
tice 
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tice of the Britiſh church. © The King 
(Arthur) repaired to York, to celebrate the 
« approaching feaſt of the nativity of. our Lord. 
« When he had entered the city, he grieved 
* at ſeeing the deſolation of the holy 
* churches. For after the expulſion of bleſ- 
** ſed Samſon the Archbiſhop, and all the mi- 
« niſters of the holy religion, the offices were 
« diſcontinued in the half-burned temples. 
Such devaſtation had been made by the 
« fury of the Pagans. Then having con- 
vened the clergy and people, he appoints 
© his metropolitan chaplain to the See“.“ 
Uther in bis Antiquit. Britan. Eccles. 
gives inſtances of the elections of biſhops, 
_— which is the following. 1“ When 

* the above mentioned elders (Germanus 
* and 


* « Petivit Rex (Arthurus) Eboracum, inſtantis na- 

& talis Domini feſtum eelebraturus. Cumque urbem in- 

** trafſet, viſa ſacrarur1 ecclefiarum deſolatione, condo- 

e Juit, Expulſo namque beato Samſone archiepiſcopo, 

« cunQtifque ſanctæ religionis viris, templa ſemi-uſta ab 

** officio Dei ceſſabant. Tanta etenim Paganorum inſa- 

nia prevaluerat. Exin convocato clero & populs, Capel- 

lanum ſuum Metropolitanum Sedi deſtinat. Galfrid. 
Moniutherk. L. 9. C. 8. | 

* + Poſtquam prædicti ſeniores (Germanus & Lupus) 

** Pelagianam hæreſim extirpaverant, epiſcopos pluribus 

ed G 2 a 40 in 
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and Lupus) had extirpated the Pelagian he- 
reſy, they conſecrated biſhops in many 
places. But over all the Britons of the 
right ſide of Britain, they conſeerated as 
* Archbiſhop, bleſſed Dubricius a great doc- 
tor, choſen by the King and the whole pariſh. 
This dignity being conferred on him by 
* Germanus and Lupus, they placed him in 
« the epiſcopal See at Llandaff, by the con- 
« ſent of the King Mauricus, the princes, the 
« clergy and people. Ir later times, and ſub- 
ſequent to the coming af St. Auguſtin, I 
find Lanfrank appointed archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury by William the Conqueror, ** by 
* the-conſent and advice of all his barons, 
and of all the biſhops and abbots, and of 


in locis conſecraverunt. Super omnes autem Britannos 
«« dextralis partis Britanniæ beatum Dubricium ſummum 
*« dotorem @ Rege & ab omui parachia eletum Archiepi(- 
** copum conſecraverunt. Haę Hignirate « ei a Germano 
Wo” - Lupo data, conſtituerunt in epiſcopalem ſedem, 
. conteſſ, Regis Meurici, principuap, der E populi, apud 
6 Podium Lantavi,”—Uſher, Antiquit. Britan, Ecclef. 

N Conſenſa & confilio omnium baronum ſuorum, 
*« omnjumque epiſcoporum, & abbatum, totiuſque pu- 
_«« pult Angliz,” —Brey, * de $9 Com, * 
Auth. Anonym. 


1 
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the whole people of England“ The 
0 elders of the ſame church, with the biſhops 
« and princes, the \clergy and people of Eng- 

and electing him in the palace of the King.*”* 

he truth is, the appointment of biſhops 
| has been as various in England as in other 
countries. Sometimes eleQtions were made 
by the chapter, ſometimes by the clergy and 
people of the dioceſe, ſometimes in the great 
councilst:; | 1309 


* Eligentibus eum ſenioribus ejuſdem eceleſiæ cum 
epi ſcopis & principibus, clero & populo Anglia, in 
curia Regis,” —Gevaſ. Dorob. Col. p. 1653. 


Objections have been made to my having propoſed, 
that the number of biſhops ſhould be increaſed, in pro- 
portion to the number of the faithful; it was not pro- 
bably recollected, that this is a decree of an Engliſh 
council held in 673, at Hereford under Archbiſhop Theo- 

dore. The words are, Ut plyres cpiſcobi creſeente numero 
| Sadelium augerentur —Spelman. Concilia, P. 153. 

It is alfo contended, that if we alter our preſent unca- 
nonical church- government, we muſt have the ſame num- 
ber of biſhops which exiſted in this country before the 

Reformation. In proof of this, a quotation is made from 
a Brief of Gregory XV. conſtituting W. Biſhop the firſt 
Vicar Apoſtolic in this country; but the Brief of Gre- 
gory contains no ſuch words as thoſe which are quoted. 
Dod has indeed related them as part of the Brief, but er- 
roneouſly; and he has corrected his error in vol 3. p. 6. 


Di: ine Right of Epiſcopacy, p. 56. 
| n 
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In anſwer to what I ſtated on the uncer- 


gorerament tain and arbitrary manner in which our Vi- 


cars Apoſtolic are appointed, it is confidently 
aſſerted, that the right of preſentation is veſted 


8 in 'the ſurviving prelates, and that the chief 


paſtor is guided by fixed and unexceptionable rules 
in this important buſineſs*®.—This, I own, is to 
me new. I always thought, and indeed upon 
authority, on which I could rely, that the 
court of Rome named whom they thought 
proper to be Apoſtolical Vicars, and that they 
were not bound by any rules in this tranſac.. 
tion. As the contrary is however ſo confi. 
dently afferted, I wiſh ſome authority to be 
produced far this aſſertion. Let the forms in 
which this preſentation is made, and the rules 
which guide the Pope in this buſineſs, be accu- 
rately ſtated, Till chat is done, I muſt be 
excuſed from giving any credit to what has 
been advanced on the ſubjet. On the con- 
trary I maintain that the authority of the Ca- 
tholic biſhops in this country is merely vica- 

rial, and that they are delegated by the Pope, 
to govern! their clergy according to the or- 
ders they receive from Rome, and that there 
is no rule to guide the Pope in the nomina- 


* Thid, p. 36, and 37, 
| : tion 
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tion of theſe delegates, except his on will 
and pleaſure; and that if on a late occafion 
he had named an Italian layman to be his 
Vicar Apoſtolic of the London diftriR, that 
layman would have been veſted wich all the 
authority now poſſeſſed by the prelate who 
preſides over it. A vicarial and delegated 
power is always underſtood to be 'conferred, 
at the will of the perſon who delegates. 

An aſſertion however has been made of 
more conſequence than the former, and which 
if true will tend to remove a great part of the 
irregularity of our preſent church-govern- 
ment. It is, that our biſhops are really or- 
dained for the Engliſh miſſion, and are only 
conſecrated with foreign titles, becauſe it is 
leſs invidious to government; whence it is 
deduced that my only argument is 1 
againſt the foreign titles of our biſhops. 
confirmation of this, a paſſage” is quoted bon 
Van Eſpen, where, ſpeaking on this ſubjeQ, 
he ſays that ſuch biſhops are in reality ordain- 
ed the biſhops and paſtors of the Catholic 
churches over which they preſide“. 


» Thid. p. 59.—In producing this quotation, the writer 
was probably not aware, that the Court of Rome always 
denied the truth of this poſition of Van Eſpen; and that 
the whole diſpute of the church of Utrecht reſted upon it. 


If 
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U. 11 this be indeed the fituation.of dur Eng 
lim catholic | biſhops, our church · government 
is very different ftom what I underſtand it to 
be. Every biſhop when he is ordained and 


confirmed, has ſome portion of the flock of 


Chriſt committed to his care. To each 
- * biſhop. a portion of the flock was allotted, 
* to be ruled and governed by him indivi- 
« dually,”* ſays St, Cyprian“. Now the 
queſtion is, what portion of the church was 
committed to our Engliſh Vicars at their or- 
dination. I maintain that it was their foreign 
church, and that their commiſſion to govern 
their diſtrict in England, is a ſeparate con- 
cern which is delegated to them at the will 
and pleaſure of the Pope, ad noſtrum & ſedis 
apoſtolicæ beneplacitum. If they were ordain- 
ed for an Engliſh flock, the care of that flock 
could not be taken from them, at the will and 
pleaſure of any -perſon; their rules of go- 
verning their diſtri would be ſimilar to thoſe 
which guide the condu@ of other prelates; 
they would govern their flock by à proper 
authority derived from their epiſcopal com- 
miſſion as biſhops, and not by a precarious, 
 * « Singulis paſtoribus portio gregis fuit adfcripta 


© quam regat unusquiſque & gubernet,” 
* delegated, 
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delegated, viearial commiſſion. I am willing 
to be decided by the Apoſtolic Vicars them- 
ſelves, whether their authority in this country 
be epiſcopal or vicarial, whether they are or- 
dained to, and are confirmed in their foreign 
ſees; or whether they receive ordination and 
confirmation to their Engliſh diſtritts: in one 
word, if they govern their flock in virtue of 
their epiſcopacy and the commiſſion annexed 
to it, or in virtue of a delegation which is 
totally unconneſted with their epiſcopal cha- 
rater. It is againſt . this, precarious unca- 
nonical government, that my arguments are 
directed; becauſe it deprives us of a regular 
dial ack. ee t | 104 238,” 
We have been told, that, there has not 
* rr preſent time [exiſted a neceſſity 
t of expounding to the Catholic laity clear, 
* orthodox and received maxims on this ſub- 
« jet. Have my opponents then totally 
overlooked the diſputes which agitated the 
Engliſh Catholics on this ſubjed, ever ſince 
the firſt nomination of an Arch-prieſt, with 
little intermiſſion, till the civil war in the 
reign of Charles I.? The clergy in this dif. 
pute uniformly inſiſted not only to haye a biſhop, 


* Thid. p. 10. 
H atcording 
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according to the divine und primitive inflitution ; 


Ju that he might enjoy e power equal to bthers of 


the fame clara. On this fubje& Dr. Kel- 
lion wrote his excellent work entitled A Tre. 
Ae of the Hibrarchy of tie  Churth, in which 

he ptoves, againft' thoſe who alferted, chat, 
_ *the hierarchy, however perfekt in ' itſelf, 
« does hot require to he petfeg in each par- 
* ticular place,” that every national church 
ought to have its hierarchy perſect, and that 
it was not in the power of the Pope to de- 
prive them of it. P. 374. he ſays, But 
« ſome may alledge, that although biſhops 
are neceſſary in the whole church, yet they 


« are not ſo neceſſary for every particular 
church, but that a particular church may 


he governed, at leaſt for a time, without a 
« bithop, that is till the time of perſecution 
« be blown over and the ſtorm appeaſed. 
« To this I anſwer, that if for a time ſome 
« particular church, which formerly hath had 
a biſhop, or requireth a biſhop, be govern- 
* ed by prieſts or an arch- prieſt without a 
« biſhop, it is a thing accidental and not or- 
* dinaty, nor aceording to Chriſt's inſtitu- 
tion, who will have his church governed, 


- 


* Panzani's Memoirs. 
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* nat only by one uniyerſal, but by diverſe 
« particular biſhops.” ....._ 

Again P. 376.— 1 argue thus; by the 
„ divine law there muſt be particular biſhops 
in the church, as in the former chapter I 
_ * have proved that there muſt be: but there 
« is. no more reaſon why the particular church 
« of France (for I ſpeak eſpecially of great 
particular churches, which are notable 
paris of the whole church) ſhould be go- 
„ verned by a biſhop or biſhaps, more or 
* fewer according to the extent of the coun- 
try, rather than the church of Spain, or the 
church of Spain rather than the church of 
« England or Flanders; ergo France, Spain, 
« England, Flanders, and all other particular 
* churches of extent muſt be governed by 
« biſhops, and that it hath ever beep the prac- 
« tice of the church to appoint a biſhop or 
« biſhops to govern, when the country con- 
« verted was capable, I have ſhewed ſuth- 
« ciently in the former chapter.” 

P. 388. The ſame excellent author ſays, 
„ Thirdly, without a biſhop there can be no 
« particular church. For as St. Cyprian 
* faith, and we have above alledged, the 
church is ſacerdoti plebs adunata, et paſteri 
* ſu grex adherens. The church is the people 
Hs united 
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& united to the pricfh, (biſhop), and the flock ad- 
* hering unto its paſtor. And therefore, as 1 
« have ſhewed above, that in the whole church 
there are many particular churches, as of 
by ec England, France, Spain, ſo I have ſhewed 

that as the whole church hath one ſupreme 
« biſhop to govern it, who is Peter's ſucceſſor, 
«* yiz. the biſhop of Rome; ſo every particu- 
lar church alſo muſt have it's biſhop or bi- 
* ſhops, elſe it. ſhould not be a particular 
* church, and ſo the whole and univerſal 
church ſhould not (as Chriſt hath inſtituted) 
* be a hierarchy compoſed of divers particu- 
* lar churches. Wherefore the Catholics of 
* England all the while they had no biſhop, 
«vere no particular church, and ſhall no 
longer be a particular church, than they 
« ſhall have a biſhop, but ſhall be a flock 
* without a paſtor, an army without a gene- 
ral, a ſhip without a pilot, a ſpiritual king- 
dom without a ſpiritual king, a family with- 


out a good mf the houſe *. 
| | Many 


3 * Theſe arguments of Dr. Kellifon are irrefragable, if 
intended to ſhew, that the regulations of the church re- 
quired an ordinary biſhop : but he unfortunately em- 
plwoyed them to perſuade the Catholics, to receive the 

biſhop of Chalcedon, It was anſwered, that if the Ca- 
tholics were before no church, which muſt be admitted, 

the 
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Many were the ſcurrilous pamphlets written 
againſt this work of Dr. Kelliſon: two men 
however diſtinguiſned themſelves more than 
others in this controverſy, viz. Edward Knot, 


the receiving the biſhop of Chalcedon for their eceleſiaſ- 
tical ſuperior, could not remedy the defect; becauſe, al- 
though he was a biſhop, he was not the biſhop of the 
Engliſh Catholics, over whom he had no epiſcopal juriſ- 
dition, but was only a delegate, ſent for their benefit, 
whom they might admit or reject, as they judged proper. 
See Apologia Sante ſedis Apoflalice, c. Anthore Daniele a 
Jeſu. (viz. Floyd.) There is no argument in this latter 
work, which does not prove the invalidity of a church 
government by delegates or vicars apoſtolic, though the 
intention of the author was to prevent any epiſcopal go- 
vernment in England. 

The opponents of the biſhop of Chalcedon, however 
unjuſtifiable in many reſpects, intrenched themſelves be- 
hind this invincible argument, viz. that as he was biſhop 
of Chalcedon, he had no epiſcopal juriſdiction here, but 
was only a delegate, and that in oppoſing his aſſumption 
of authority here, they oppoſed not the eccleſiaſtical ju- 
ri ſdiction of biſhops. —The preſent vicars apoſtolic are 
preciſely in the ſame ſituation, they have no epiſco- 

pal juriſdiction in theſe kingdoms. The only difference 
between me and the opponents of the biſhop of Chalcedon 
is, that they wiſhed to rejeR all epiſcopal miniſtry and 
juriſdiction, that the ſtate of anarchy, which they found 
ſo profitable to themſelves, might be continued: whereas 
I wiſh the Catholics to be relieved from their preſent ſtate 
of anarchy and oppreſſion, by the introduction of a regu- 
lar epiſcopal miniſtry and juriſdiction, 


and 
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and John Floyd, both, Jeſuits. The dogtrine of 
theſe men on the ſubjett, was ſo erroneous, that 
a neighbouring church thought it neceſſary to 
point out to the Catholics of England the poi- 


ſon contained in their books. Accordingly 


the whole body of the French clergy, after 
the example of the Archbiſhop of Paris, and 
the Faculty of Sorbonne, cenſured ſeveral 
propoſitions in theſe reſpective works, by 
which they denied that each particular church 
muſt neceſſarily have it's proper paſtor, Two 
of theſe propoſitions I will notice on account 
of the. ſimilarity they bear to an aſſertion 
made by a late writer. “ « The ordinary 
« hierarchy,” ſays he, however perſeR in 
« itſelf, I muſt inform the Layman, does not 
require to be perfect in each particular 
place.“ The condemned propoſition of 
John Floyd is this:“ The divine law only 
« requires that there ſhould be ſome biſhops 
in the church, by this, the divine law 
« js complied with, although there ſhould: be 
* no biſhops in France, Spain, or England.“ 
Another condemned propoſition of the fame 
author was this: * It is very falſe and-dan- 
1 gerous in its conſequences, to aſſert that a 
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* particular church cannot . without a 
oe” biſhop. ien 7 5 1 

This controverſy was came on for ſeve- 
ral years; for the cenfure of the Gallican 
ehurch did not reduce theſe authors to ſilence. 
Relying on the proteftion of the court of 
Rome: whoſe pretenſions they ſupported, they 
hoped to ohtain ſome declaration from that 
quarter in their favor: but aſter ſome time, 
that court publiſhed a decree, by which all 
| books written on either fide were ſuppreſſed; 
and the judgement on the merits of the cauſe 
reſerved to the holy See. This however did 
not prevent both parties from writing, and 
the controverſy continued for many years: 
the clergy contending, that they ought to be 
governed by epiſcopal authority, denying it 
to be in the power of any perſon to deprive 
them of this right. The Jeſuits on the other 
hand contended; that the Pope having the 
whole government of the church committed 
to his care, had a right to govern each por- 
, tion of it, according to his diſcretion and 
| judgement: that after the death of thoſe bi- 
fhops who furvived the Reformation, we had 
fallen under the immediate care of che apoſ- 


tolic' Sec ; finally, that we were reduced to 
* miſſion, and muſt of courſe be 


governed 


* 
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governed by thoſe rules, which the See of 
Rome, the fountain of all miſhons, _ 


proper to lay down. | 
When therefore, after the example of ha 


_  reſpeQable clergy of the laſt century, I inſiſt- 


ed on the neceſſity of being governed by or- 
dinary biſhops, and of becoming à church 
inſtead of a miſſion, I expected to meet with 
conſiderable oppoſition from men who had 
ſtudied in the ſame ſchool, and imbibed the 
ſame ſentiments as Floyd and Knot. I was not 
therefore ſurpriſed to find that a perſon, ho 
could write a long treatiſe to prove the znfals 
ibility of the Pope, ſhould add an appendix; 
to prove that whatever was eſtabliſhed by his 
infallible oracle, was 7:ght, and that it was 
only for the convenience of the flock that the 
vicars of the Pope were inveſted with! the. epiſcos 
pal choracter. But I did not expect to find 
amongſt my opponents a man, who profeſſed 
himſelf to be a clergyman; and it was with 
ſome degree of aſtoniſhment that I found 
amongſt the foremoſt and moſt petulant of my 
anſwerers, a perſon who had been educated 
within thoſe walls where Dr. Kelliſon had 
preſided. From a member. of that college 1 
expetted not to hear that the Pope is alone the 
m of that juriſdiction and miſſion ,which, 


according 


* 
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according to the canons of the church and the 


word of God 1s the eſſence of epiſcopal authority. 
Still leſs did I imagine I ſhould be told, that 


the hierarchy does not require to be perfett in each 
particular plate. 

Whoever is at all converſant with eccleſi- 
aſtical writers, knows that a hierarchy has al- 
ways been eſtabliſhed in the church. This 
hierarchy is compoſed of the biſhops of the 
different churches,. and theſe biſhops are all 
of the ſame inſtitution, and all have equal 
right and authority in the government of their 
reſpeQtive dioceſes. Whenever therefore any 
portion of the faithful is deprived of the or- 
dinary epiſcopal government, that portion 
can no longer be called a church; as it is not 
governed by any eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. It 
muſt be evident therefore, that if on any oc- 
caſion, a kingdom or conſiderable part of the 
church of Chriſt is deſtitute of the ordinary 
epiſcopal government, it is incumbent on the 
faithful of that country to procure the ap- 
pointment of regular biſhops, that they may 
become a particular church, and form a regu- 
lar portion of the great fold of Chriſt. 

To the moſt inattentive obſerver, it will 
appear, that our flock is deſtitute of this epiſ- 
copal· government, and that conſequently we 

| are 


— 
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are no "tigrth "They who preſide over the 
different diftrifts, into which we are divided, 
are indeed biſhops : but we muſt not thence 
be led to ſuppoſe, that their government 1s 
epiſcopal. As biſhops, they have no autho- 
rity whatſoever in this country. The autho- 
rity they do poſſeſs, is entirely derived from 
a delegation given them by the court of 
Rome, which authority and delegation may, 
at the will of the Pope; be given to a prieſt or 
| layman, who would, in ſuch caſe, be veſted 
with all the juriſdiftion now claimed by any 
catholic biſhop exiſting in this country. As 
long as this government is ſupported amongſt 
us we cannot be ſaid to form any component 
part of the hierarchy of the church. No pro- 
vincial ſynods can be convened for our in- 
ternal regulations; and ſhould the church 
aſſemble in general council, the Catholics of 
Great Britain have no biſhops to deliver 
their belief, and propoſe ſuch regulations of 
. diſcipline, as ſhould ſeem neceſſary for their 
welfare. 

Tf the principle be once admitted, that the 
Pope may govern the Catholics of this coun- 
try by Vicars, there can be no reaſon afligned 
why he ſhould not do the ſame in France, 
Spain, and every other — of Europe. 

If, 
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If for the convenience. of. the flock, he thought 
proper to veſt theſe vicars with the epiſcopal cha- 
rafter, it would only require the ordaining 
them to foreign ſees in Aſia Minor or Africa, 
and all Europe would be deſtitute of a bie- 
rarchy. However abſurd this may appear, 
it evidently follows, if the legality of our 
church government be admitted; nor vill it 
be in the power of any perſon io prove it 
more lawful to govern the church of Britain 
by vicars, than thè churches of Spain, or 
T rance.. 
Under every vel regulated government, a Ineonve- 


clergyman. is ſcreened from the oppreſſion of —— 
his ſuperior. The laws of the church are ex- gore. 
plicit upon this point: nor is there any thing ment, 
like deſpotiſm in the genuine apoſtolical go- 
vernment of the church. The redreſs, on 

the contrary, is eaſy to be obtained, and with= 

in the reach of every individual —In the 
preſent ſtate of our church government, 

(if that can be called government, which is 
regulated by no ſtated rules), it is nearly im- 
poſſible for an injured and oppreſſed eccleſi- 

aſtic to obtain redrrſs. An appeal indeed to 

the court of Rome is undoubtedly open to 

him, but if we conſider the circumſtances in 
. is placed, and the nature of this ap- 
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peal, we ſhall find that it can be of little ad- 
vantage to him. 

The vicars, from whom the appeal is made, 
are the immediate agents of the Roman court, 
their adts of authority are pretty uniformly 

directed to ſupport the pretenſions of that 
court: their delegation depends upon it. 
We have known an arch-prieſt recalled, for 
daring to renounce the depoſing power, and 
perſiſting in his opinion againſt the courtly 
Bellarmine ; and we know that a vicar apoſ- 
tolic has no more authority, nor is he of 
more conſequence in the opinion of the papal 
court, than an arch-prieſt. Againſt men thus 
circumſtanced, thus uniform in their ſupport 
of papal pretenſions, what probability is there, 
that an individual ecclefiaſtic ſhall be heard 
by the court of Rome, even if he can afford 
the expence of ſuch a procels, eſpecially 
when the cauſe of the oppreſſion is a reſiſt. 
ance to the deſpotic pretenſions of their own 
agents? 

Beſides, to conſtitute a proper appeal, it 
is neceſſary that it ſhould be made from one 
tribunal to another: but if a clergyman ſhould 
appeal from the apoſtolic vicars here, to the 
court of Rome, he does not appeal from a 


tribunal, for the vicars, from whoſe decifion 
he 
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he may appeal, can form no tribunal in this 
country. They are merely the organs through 
which the Pope ſpeaks to us; an application 
therefore to Rome againſt their decifions, is 
no more an appeal, than a complaint made to 
a maſter of the bad+conduR@ of his ſteward. 
The whole redreſs then which a clergyman 
has in this caſe, is the right of making a com- 
plaint to the court of Rome, of the bad con- 
du of it's agents; or, in other words, an ap- 
peal from the Pope ſpeaking through the 
mouth of an Apoſtolic Vicar, to the ſame 
Pope, ſpeaking through the mouth of a Nun- 
cio or a Cardinal. 

The government then of the clergy by vi- 
ears apoſtolic, is trialy deſpotic. Nor is this 
aſſerted merely on the nature of the govern- 
ment; we have ſeen this deſpotiſm reduced to 
practice in theſe days. A reſpeRtable eccle- 
ſiaſtic has been ſuſpended from his funQtions,* 
and one of the largeſt congregations in Eng- 
land deprived of a paſtor of their confidence, 
becauſe he united with other gentlemen, in 
refuſing to ſurrender to the vicars apoſtolic 
an important and public truſt. Theſe gen- 
tlemen had been inſtrufted by their fellow- 


* The Rev, Mr. Wilks of Bath. 
| citizens 
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citizens, to procure a bill to be brought inte 
Parliament for their relief, and they refuſed 
to comply with an ordinance from vicars apoſ- 
talic, to wait for their permiſſion to execute 
- their truſt. For joining in this refuſal, bas 

an exemplary eecleſiaſtic been deprived of 
his functions. Had the ordinance been gbey- 
ed, we ſhould ſtill have remained under the 
preſſure of the penal laws. | 
In Juſtification of this act of defpotiſm, 
no one fault is pretended to have been com- 
mitted, which, by the laws of the church, is 
cenſurable: no neglett of paſtoral duty: no 
violation of any canonical regulation what. 
ever. No proceſs has been followed, which 
the laws of the church require, no accuſa- 
tion made, no mode of defence allowed. If 
a government, which is carried on vithout 
any forms of legal proceeding, which em- 
powers one individual to oppreſs another, i in 
violation of all laws human and divine, be not 
deſpotic, we are yet to learn what deſpotiſm 
is. If a biſhop, or eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, be 
allowed to deprive a clergyman, without a 
canonical fault, ſpecified and regularly proy- 
ed, it will be in his power to deſpoil the moſt 
reſpeQable of his clergy of their livings, 
and 
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and give them to his own — and de- 
pendants. 

The clergy, I truſt, will not view with in- 
difference this oppreſſion of a reſpectable in- 
dividual: if the precedent is eftabliſhed, they 
areal! liable to fimilar acts of tyranny. Their 
religion and their character call upon them 
to ſtand forth upon this occafion,—In vain 
vill they endeavour to convince the world of 
the integrity of their principles, if their ac- 
tions are to be directed by the arbitrary will 
of any man. Vain will be their endeavours 
to give ſtability to their religion, if their opi- 
nions are to be guided by the mutable will 
of apoſtolic vicars.—The remedy however is 
in their hands; they will uſe it, if they value 
their religion and characters. Let them de- 
clare, that they will no longer ſubmit to the 
arbitrary uncanonical government of apoſto- 
lie vicars: let them inſiſt on having a regular 
church-government, and paſtors properly ap- 
pointed. — There is no power, which can pre- 
vont the accompliſhment of their wiſhes, if 


ap W to obtain it. 
3 


Dovircarbeh of the irregularity of our 


Peder church-government, and of the ne- tic: 


2 of * a hierarchy, I propoſed 
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in my firſt letter the mode which I thought 
the moſt proper to obtain it, which was the 


election of the biſhops by clergy and people. — 


Various at different times have been -the 
modes of naming or appointing biſhops in 


TY the chriſtian church. During many . 


ries, the clergy and people of the dioceſe 
elected their biſhop, and this choice was ſub- 
mitted to the judgement and examination. of 
the neighbouring biſhops, who were convened 
for the purpoſe, and afterwards of the metro- 
politan“. In proceſs of time, when cathe- 


dral 


* 7 ſhall not take up my reader's time in proving that 
the ſuffrages of the clergy and people really elected the 
perſon who was to be made biſhop. I have ſufficiently 
proved this point, in my ſecond letter, from the concur- 
rent teſtimony of the fathers, - The author of the Divine 
Right of Epiſcopacy, although he has cavilled upon the 
words effective power, to which he attributes a ſenſe which 
Bingham never gave them, and laid great ſtreſs on ſome 
paſſages of modern canoniſts, has conceded ſufficient for 
my purpoſe. He has acknowledged that the people and 
clergy gave their ſuffrages in the election of biſhops, and 
that this election was their right: accordingly he has 
inſtanced from De Marca and Thomaſſin the impropet 
election made of Odacer to the See of Beauvais, on which 
occaſion, ſay theſe writers, the clergy and people of 
Beauvais ft for that time their right of elan. They 
could not loſe that, of which they had not been poſ- 
ſefled. 0 ä | 
| I muſt 
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dral chapters were inſtituted, theſe obtained 
the privilege of chooſing the biſhop of the 
dioceſe : but, as great power and wealth be- 
came annexed to the office of biſhop, the ſo- 
vereigns of the reſpeQive ſtates found it ne- 
ceſſary to interfere in the elections, to pre- 
vent improper and diſloyal perſons from being 
choſen, - This interference, as may eaſily be 
ſuppoſed, amounted to an abſolute nomina- 
tions After various conteſts on this ſubjeQ, 
different regulations were adopted in diffe- 
rent kingdoms. At preſent, if we except the 
new regulations made in France, either the 
Sovereign names the biſhop, or he is elected 
by the chapter“. | 


On 


I muſt here add that the detached paſſages which the 
| fame writer has quoted from the modern canoniſts, are 
of little conſequence in proving what the diſcipline of 
the church is in our ſituation. They all agree that for 
many ages it was ſuch as I have repreſented it. After- 
wards they deduce the changes which have taken place, 
and particularly refer to the ſtate of the church in their 
reſpective countries, Now theſe alterations in the locgt. 
diſcipline will be found to have been e by various 
regulations and circumſtances which do agt affe us. 
This obſcevarion in applicable to all the quotations he 
has made in his notes from Van Eſpen, Thomailin, &e. 


T have not noticed the nomination of the Pape to 
diſhoprics, becauſe that was only done in conſequence of 
K the 
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on view-therofarei aß: bels dee 
8 of appointing biſhops, it is evitlent that 
the two generally prattiſed cannot be follow 
ed by us. The Sovereign takes no cogni- 
zance of our eccleſiaſtical concernsy nor does 
be appoint our biſnops; Chapters we have 
not: the only mode therefore which remains, 
is that which I have recommended, and which 
is conſonant to the primitive diſcipline of the 
church; which however departed from, in 
this as well as many other inſtances, e 
been abrogated. 7 JA .cmobgaid ans 

To obtain the —— eee 
tion of the perſon elected to be biſhop, I have 
propoſed that recourſe ſhould be chad to the 
biſhops of the province; becauſe it is the 
method ordained by the ancient canons of 
the church, and beſt adapted to our fituation 
in this country“. That this e is con- 


the, a reſervations, which were - fuccolaflly _ 
poſed in different countries, and condemned in the coun» 
cil of, Baſil; and HG nnn be- revived by the 
council Ann, d bi wot 20 0 
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: * The only i inconvenience attending this propoſal in 
| the firſt inſtance i is, that we have no biſhops, of the pro- 
vince ot Kingdom: on his circumſtance has the author 


of, the, Divine Right of Epiſcopagy built a great part - 
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formable to aneient practice, my opponents 
have not the - hardineſs to deny, Pius VI. 
alſo, in his brief of April 13, 1791, acknow- 
ledges that it is in virtue of what he calls the 
new diſcipline, that the right of confirmation 
has been transferred to the holy See. But 
the queſtion is, is this new:difcipline obliga- 
tory on us? I anſwer, it is not. It is only 
ſanctioned by the council of Trent, which is 
not received by us“: accordingly we find the 
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his objeRtions to my propoſal... But if we conſider, that 
for a biſhop, to ordain and give inſtitution to another 
biſhop, it is not abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould be of 
the ſame province, and that the church has, by a parti- 
cular law, provided for the caſc in queſtion, by inſtruct- 
ing us to apply to a neighbouring province for a biſhop 
to conſecrate and give inſtitution, we ſhall find. that this 
objection may eaſily be remoyed. When John King of 
Portugal, had not in his kingdom, biſhops to canſecrate 
thoſe, whom. he had named tothe vacant ſecs, he was in- 
ſtructed to apply to thoſe of a neighbouring kingdom. 
In this country, we find that a biſhop of Rama can con- 
ſecrate and give inſtitution to a biſhop of Acanthos; 
why could not the ſame biſhop of Rama give inſtitution 
to a Catholic biſhop of the northern diſtri, 

* A quotation has been made from Dod, to prove, 
that Catholics in England admit the diſcipline- of the 
council of Trent. But I will aſk if, at the time Dod 
viſe any. part of the diſcipline of that council was ob- 

K 2 "ſerved 
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Pope, in his controverſy. with ihe French 


nation, is under the neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to the concordates as a foundation for 


this claim. Theſe can form no ground of 
ſuch a pretence in England, where no ſuch 


concordates exiſt: on the contrary, the laws 
of the country poſitively prohibit * y appli. 


cation to Rome for bul]s*, 
In 


ſerved in the clandeſtine marriages, which were then 
conſtantly made by Catholics. If fince the paſſing of 
the marriage act, our practice is more agreeable to that 
diſcipline, it is not in obedience to the laws of the coun- 


cil, but to the laws of the land, 


in reply to my letters on the appointment of biſhops, 
frequent recourſe has been had to the paſtoral letters of 
the expelled biſhops of France, but I have made it ap- 
pear, that the plan, which I propoſe, is not ſimilar to that 
which is objected to by them. It would on the contrary 
be eaſy to adduce from the Expoſition der principes du Clerge, 
and other works on that fubjeR, proofs, that in our cir- 
cumſtances, the method I propoſed to obtain biſhops is 
conformable to the ſtrict rules of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 
— Much firefs is alfo laid on the two briefs, which hare 
been iſſued by the Pope on this occaſion, but, a brief of 

the Pope is of no authority, unlefs when received and 
admitted by the church, to which it is addreſſed } it js 
alſo evident, that, unlefs the Gallican prelates renounce 
every rule of difcipline, by which their church was be- 


fore regulated, they cannot receive either of theſe briefs. 
Thefe 


LL] 


In the year 1778the body of Engliſh Ca- 
tholics declared to his Majeſty, that our diſs 


-— Theſe inſtruments therefore, not being admitted, reſt 
entirely on their own intrinſic merits, and the convidtion 
ate, may be collected from the following propoſitions, 
contained in the firſt, dated roth of March 1791. Speak- 
ing of the liberty of the ſubject, (p. 18. On this | 
«« ground they have eſtabliſhed, that man in a ſtate of 
*« ſociety, is entitled to ſuch an entire liberty, that he 
** ought not to be diſturbed on account of his religion: 
* and that be hall have it in his power to think, ſpeak, 
* write, or print what he thinks proper on religious 
” ſubjefts. Which kraut propofitions, the Aſſembly 
„ declared to flow from the equality and liberty 
„dich fubfiſt among men. P. 17. Speaking of 
the Jews and Infidels on the one hand, and thoſe who 
have been baptized and are not Catholics on the other : 
The firſt ought nat to be conſtrained to profeſs obe · 
Ne ee 
8 * — This ſentence the French tranſlator 
has falſified. See Camus—Obſervativns fur denx bref 
brief, that the Pope has aſſerted (P. 77.) that the regula- 
tions of the National Aſſembly are founded on the ſame 
grounds as the conſtitutions of Clarendon ; and that the 
diſſenting Gallican prelates are contending for the fame 
cauſe, as Thomas a Becket : an aſſertion which does not 
entitle him to their thanks: for if the civil conſtitution 


of the clergy in France is ſimilar to the conſtjtutions of 
- Claret» 


*% 
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1 ent from the legal eſtabliſimoni, in malbers of 

6 = religion, was purely; conſcientious.» This decla- 

| lation, I hope, we ſhall always bear in mind, 

i 0 and conſequently conform to every law of our 
country, either religious or civil, "which is 
not repugnant to our conſciences®, No 
ſon can pretend to ſay, that an e 0 to 
Rome for bulls of conſecration, i is a conſcien- 
tious obligation; it is merely a cuſtom, 
founded on no divine authority, or religious 

precept, but merely on temporary regulations, 
and bye-laws, which muſt always give way 49 
the general laws of our country. 
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Clarendon in England, it does not intrench on the ff iri» 
tual power.— The cauſe of Thomas A Becket = 7 7 


ince been given Pe. * 
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28 Quod enim neque contra ſidem mn 
Wt que contra bonos mores eſſe convincitur, indifferenter 
« eſt habendum, & pro eorum inter quos vivitur ſocie- 
u " bp ee, 8. Aug. Epik. 118. 
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On the oatch taken by biſhops at. their con- Pontifica 
ſecration I «ſhall. add little to what I before 
ſaid on the ſubject. It has been aſſerted, that 
De Marca “conceived the ancient promiſes 
« of obedience to have been the ſame in ſub- 
« ſtance with the pontifical oath, and to have 
* differed: only in matter of form, This is 
not true. The words of De Mara I quoted 
p- x-. of my Appendix. They are as follows: 
Gregory tie 7th added ſome vlan ſes, which entire - 
ly change the promiſe o obedience inio an oath of 
allegiance, which A va//al is bound to make to nis 
lord. But, ſays the ſame writer“ De Mar- 
ca took this very oath when he was conſe- 
„ erated for the ſee of Paris, without any 
«* ſeruple that ever I could hear of *. What 
is this to the-purpoſe ? He lived in a country 
where the laws permitted him to ſwear alle- 
giance to the Pope, and he did it. With the 
condu@ of De Marca, I have notling to do: 
when a layman, he wrote ably in defence of 
the liberties of the church; but in his eager- 
neſs ſor ecQefialtical inn he — 
his prineiples for a mitre. nn 


1 :} to d 20 © | 

ipe Righz of Epiſcopacy, N -be Marca, 5 
LT the See of Paris, he had been bi- 7 2 | 
ſhop-many years, "and was E * — when 
. 
wot ; I laid 
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1 ſaid p. 41. that the oath taken by John 

to Pope Innocent was the ſame as the pontiſi- 
cal oath, with the variation of neceſſary cir- 
cumſtances. In anſwer to this, it is triumph- 
antly aſked, in what part of the conſecration 
oath biſhops ſwear to defend againſt all per- 
fons the ' kingdoms of England and Ireland ? 
This is really curious; as well might it be 
pretended, that the oath of a biſhop of Milan 
is not ſimilar to that of a biſhop of Albano, 
becauſe each mentions the ſee to which he is 
appointed: this was the variation of neceſſary 
circumſtances which I mentioned. But I aſk: 
if the obedience promiſed. by John is not 
couched in the ſame terms as thoſe in the 
oath of conſecration? Do not they both 
ſwear, that they will be faithful to their Lord the 
Pope, and his fucceſſors, that they will not counſel 
or conſent, or be affiſling in or to any af 
whereby they may loſe ife or limb, or may be ſiis- 
ed and ill treated ? The patrimony of St. Peter, 
end particularly the kingdom of England and the 
kingdom of Ireland, I will affift them, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, to keep and defend againſt any 
man, ſays the oath of John. The Roman pa- 
pacy and the royalties of St. Peter I will, ſaving 
mine own order, affiſt them to keep and defend 
againſt any man, ſays the pontibcal oath. 1 
Bits now 
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now aſk by what poſſible interpretation the 
oath of John can be allowed to be an oath of 
allegiance, and the pontifical oath aſſerted to 
be only a promiſe of ſpiritual obedience? Vet 
to this abſurdity are all thoſe driven who de- 
fend the oath in queſtion. If it is not an 
_ cath of allegiance, I wiſh to be informed in 
what other terms allegiance was accuſtomed 
to be ſworn *. | | 

Great ſtreſs appears to be laid on the ſup- 
poſed effet of my ſtatement of the oath, 
which, it is aſſerted, afforded to government 
a pretence not to grant us that toleration 
which we lately ſolicited. In anſwer to this, 
l propoſed the abolition of the oath; and ur- 
ged beſides, that the beſt writers amongſt Pro- 
teſtants had invariably ſtated inſurmountable 
objeftions to it, ſo that it was no ſecret that 
I was divulging. The only thing for the Le» 


When my opponents expreſſed ſo much diſpleaſure, 
at my calling the oath of the pontifical, ax oath of allegi- 
ence to the Pope, they did not probably recoligR, that it is 
ſo called by the fourth council of Lateran, In ide fifth 
canon of that council, which defines the rank of the pa- 
triarchares, it is ſaid : Ita quod poſtquam earum Antiſ- 
tites a Romano Pontifice acceperint Pallium, quod eſt 
' plenitudinis officii Yontificalis infigne, preftito fbi 
* fidelitgtis er obedientie jaramento, Nc. 
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giflature to conſider then was, n they 
thought it an object worth their attention, to 
inſiſt on its being dropped, and to make this 
a condition of the toleration granted. Had 
this been done, our biſhops would doubtleſs 

in future have complied with the regulation. 
But a wile legiſlator will take many ſubjeQs 
into his conſideration before he either no- 
tices the oath of conſecration, or the applica- 
tion to Rome for bulls. He will examine 
the interpretations given of it, and the ſitua- 
tion of the perſons who take it. Theſe per- 
ſons he will find to be eccleſiaſtics, who are 
the teachers of a ſmall body of people, whoſe 
opinions, or connexion with Rome can be of 
little conſequence in this country.— If, in ex- 
amining the interpretations attempied to be 
given of this oath,, he finds that it is aſſerted 
to mean no more than a © bond of that union 
*« which catholic biſhops are bound to pre- 
_ * ſerve wich the-holy- See, and of the reſpe& 
« that is due from them to the Pope and his 
ſueceſſors:“ if he is told that when biſhops 
ſwear they will not cauſe the Pope to loſe life or 
limb, or be. ſeized» and ill treated, they mean no 
more than an obedience: to him in ſpiritual con- 
cerns, in the affairs of their fouls : if he is given 
to underſtand, that biſhops, by ſwearing, 
| purſue 
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purſue and oppoſe all ſchiſmatics and. rebels to 
their Lord the Pope, mean no more than oppo/- 
ing thoſe who differ from them in faith, by the 
word of God, and human reaſon; if he is in- 
formed, that when they ſwear: to go to Rome 
every three years, they mean that they do not 
intend to go thither at all; he may ſmile at 
the latitude of the interpretation, and wonder 
that ſuch men can object to the wording of 
any oath propoſed to them; but he will not 
condeſcend to attend io the true meaning of 
the obligation they have taken, becauſe he 
knows the bad effects of it can always be pre- 

vented. 11 
In the W manner, a Gay old ti 
of the kingdom prohibit the application to 
Rome for bulls, knowing that the party, Which 
the catholic biſhops: can influence in this 
country, is too {mall to,be dreaded ; if there 
are men who are abſurd enough to ſuppoſe 
that the preachers of a religion, which was 
intended to be propagated over the whole 
world, cannot lawfully be appointed, without 
ſending to Rome for permiſſion, he may won- 
der at the abſurdity of the ſuppoſition; but as 
he is not in the leaſt intereſted in the truth, 
or propagation of their religion, it is indiffe- 
2 rent 
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rent to him if they apply to Rome or Con. 
n for ſuch a permiſſion. | 
But ſhould there be any legiſlators, * 
* their ſituation, or connexions, might be 
particularly intereſted to extirpate the reli- 
gion of theſe men, ſuch legiſlators would en- 
courage them in theſe proceedings; The 
more difficulties there are in the appointment 
ol the miniſters of a religion, the leſs that re- 
ligion will ſpread: the ſtronger the obedience 
ſworn to a a foreign perſon, the more that de- 
pendance may, on a favorable opportunity, 
be held forth as an objeQtion to unlimited to- 
leration, and as a motive for ſalutary reſtraints, 
The engagements impoſed an the followers of 
a particular religion, which are not eſſential 
to that religion, nor derivable from a divine 
ſource, are always encumbrances, which a 
friend will wiſh to be thrown off, but which 
an enemy will encourage you to embrace and 
adhere to. | 
Let us not vainly imagine, that no abuſes 
have crept into practice in the Catholic 
Church; but rather, let us, with candor, ac- 
knowledge, and earneſtly endeavour, to re- 
move the abuſes we diſcover. Nothing has 
fo much injured religion, as contending, that 
human juſtitutions and regulations are neceſ- 


ſarily 
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ſarily connected with it; nor have there been 
greater enemies to chriſtianity, than thoſe, 
who -have ſupported the inventions of men, 
with as much zeal, as the truths of revela- 
tion, HITS 


As it is not my intention to give an ample — of 
diſcuſſion on the oath of ſupremacy, but mere- cy. 
ly to inveſtigate what the preciſe meaning of 
the oath is, I ſhall add little to what I before 
ſaid on the ſubject. The objeQtions which 
have been made to what I before advanced 
on this head, are fo trifling, that it would be 
paying no compliment to my readers to dwell 
upon them. In diſcuſſing the meaning of the 
oath, I had recourſe to the beſt proteſtant 
writers, who have given authentic explana- 
tions of it. This, it appears, is not ſatisfafta.. 
ry to my opponents; yet without it, I' know 
not how we are to aſcertain the real ſenſe 
of it, „ 

The oath requiring us to deny in 4 foreign 
perſon, any juriſdiflion or power eccleſiaſtical or 
ſpiritual within the realm; it becomes eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to know what the preciſe 
meaning of theſe words is. If, by the word 
_/piritual, is meant any part of that divine come 
miſſion, which is acknowledged to be given 

ws 
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by Chriſt to his church; it is evident that we 
cannot take the oath, But, as the ſame word 
has often been uſed in a ſenſe of much great- 
er latitude, ſo, as to extend to perſons veſted 
with an eccleſiaſtical character, and to tribu- 
nals, which are really civil, as well in their 
authority, as in the nature of the cauſes on 


, which they decide; if the meaning be only. 


to deny, any foreign perſon ſuch an authority 
or pre-eminence,. it is as evident that there 
can be no religious ground of refuſing to take 
the oath.—N ow: to aſcertain. the true mean- 
ing of the word in queſtion, we muſt endea- 
vour to aſcertain the ſenſe, in which the oath 
is underſtood by the legiſlature, which pro- 
poſes. it, and the people of the country who 
take it: and there is no other mode of doing 


this, than by having recourſe to the explana- 


tions which have been given of it by autho- 
rity, and by the moſt approved writers on the 
ſubjeft. In doing this no perſon can abje 
to tny having examined the reaſoning of Pro- 
teſtant authors, for it will ſcarcely be ſaid, 
that the Catholics of this country have an ex- 
cluſive privilege, to aſcertain the preciſe 
meaning of words uſed in 2 and A 
public inſtruments. 


The 
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The injunctions of Queen Elizabeth con- 
tain the moſt authentic explanation of the 
oath in queſtion, as well on account of the 
authority of the perſon who gave it, as becauſe 
that explanation was ratified by Act of Par- 
liament. 
To this explanation however it is objeftcd 
that ſhe ſays, that ſhe challenges no other au- 
thority, than that, which was enjoyed by Hen- 
ry the 8th and Edward the Ih; whence it is 
argued, that, if either of them exerciſed any 
fpiritual anthority, the ſame was claimed by 
Elizabeth. This would be true, if ſhe' had 
not added what ſhe meant by the authority 
enjoyed by them; this ſhe has done in the 
following words. That is, under God to have 
the ſovereignty and rule over all manner of per- 
fons born within theſe realms, dominions and coun- 
try, whether they be ecclefiaſftical or temporal, ſo 
as no foreign power ought to have any ſuperi- 
ority over them. In this ſenſe ſhe declares ſhe 
is willing to receive the oath, and in this ſenſe 
is it enjoined by Parliament to be taken. 
The queſtion then is not what Henry or Ed- 
ward may. have claimed, but what the mean- 
ing, of the oath is according, to this explana- 
tion, and the ſubſequent: Ad of Parliament. 


It 
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It will, I believe, be readily admitted, that 
the words of the oath interpreted in this man- 
ner, affect not any part of that authority 
which Chriſt delivered to his church, and 
which the paſtors of it exerciſe, indepen- 
dently on any civil power. —But, it is ſaid, 


She appointed a commiſhon with the power 


« of inflicting excommunication.”-—This ob- 
zeaion would be of conſequence, if the ex- 
communication inflited was of a ſpititual na- 
ture; but it was not; it was that ſpecies of 
excommunication which is inflited by the 
ſpiritual courts in this country, and which is 
civil in it's nature and effects. From the 
authority which I quoted in my former work, 
and from the concurrent teſtimony of Proteſt- 
ant writers on this ſubjeQ, ſome of whom de- 
clare they give their interpretations by autho- 
rity, it appears that the oath was univerſally 
underſtood in the ſenſe of Queen Elizabeth's 
injunftions*®. Whenever any foreign writer, 

which 


A late writer has adduced a quotation from Dr. 
Heylin, and another from Dr. Collier, to prove the falſ- 
hood of the aſſertion I quoted from the Refettions on the 
Oaths ; but he does not recollect that Dr. H.'s work was 
publiſhed ſubſequent to the Refle&iox: ; and Dr. Colliers 
was not written till many years after, 
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which was frequently the caſe, aſeribed to the 
ſovereign any ſpiritual power, it was always 
treated by the Engliſh as a calumny, and re- 


F as ſuch. 
Great care appears to have been taken that 


this meaning of the oath ſhould be well un- 
derſtood and expreſſed. An inſtance of this 
appears in the Declaration which was enjoined 
to be read by the miniſters of the church, be- 
fore the thirty-nine articles were framed, 
The fifth article is in theſe words:“ Fur- 
* thermore 1 do acknowledge the Queen's 
« * Majeſty s prerogative and ſuperiority of 
government of all ſtates, and in all cauſes, 
as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal, within 
« this realm and other her dominions and 
countries, to be agreeable to God's word, 
* and of right to appertain to her Highneſs, 
er in ſuch ſort as is in the late Act of Parlla- 


1 have ſhewn that Collier is very inaccurate on this 
ſubject, which will appear to any perſon who peruſes his 
hiſtory. What he ſays in the adduced quotation, is a 
— —— | 

On che ee of Deb, nen ene 
quoi ts Auf, but I have good grounds to believe 

at it was written by Creſſy. I have had frequent occa- 
mne PAR | x" 
he ateributes to different authors, - 


M ment, 


fel 
ment, and ſithence by her Majeſty's in- 
r junttians declared and expounded.” —— 
This ſenſe of the oath was admitted by all 
our ſucceſſive ſovereigns, and in this ſenſe 
it appears to have been taken by tne nation 
"= large. 

The authority then given to the crown by 
the att of the aſt Eliz. and confirmed by ano- 
ther of the gth, is not ſpiritual, according to 
the true and real meaning of that word: nor 
have our ſovereigns exerciſed any eccleſiaſ- 
tical authority in this country, except that 
which appertains to them as head of 
the eſtabliſhment; and which has always 
been exerciſed, to the ſame extent, by 
the ſovereigns of France and of other coun. 
tries. It is uſually aſſerted, by Catholic 
writers, that, Queen Elizabeth claimed all 
that juriſdiction which the Popes had before 
claimed and exerciſed. This however is not 
true; the juriſdiction which the Pope exer- 
ciſed in this country before the Reformation, 
was of a mixed natute; in ſome things it was 

civil, and in others ſpiritual. He exerciſed 
the right of taking cogniſance of all ecclefiaſ- 
tical cauſes, and preſentations to benefices; 
and in all ſuch cauſes, an appeal lay to him 
from the eccleſiaſtical tribunals of this coun- 


1 CF try. 
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try. Theſe are ads of the eivil prerogative, 
which is now annexed to the crown by an ex- 
plicit law, although properly belonging to it 
before. The Pope alſo exerciſed other powers, 
which are evidently of a ſpiritual nature, 
ſuch as thoſe, which are termed the power of 
the keys in foro conſcientie; and theſe are 
not now annexed to the crown, nor have 
they ever been exercifed by our ſove- 
- The miniſters of the church of England 
claim all that ſpiritual authority given by 
Chriſt to his church, as deſcending to them 
from the apoſtles, independently on any ci- 
vil power whatever: all therefore they de- 
rive from the crown is that which is ſuper. 
added by human laws, and which was con- 
ferred on the ancient prelates of the church 
by different chriſtian emperors.—I muſt alſo 
obſerve that, when, at the Revolution, the 
oath of ſupremacy was altered, and only the 
negative part retained, the meaning of it was 
not changed, fo that by it, only that autho- 
rity is renounced in any foreign perſon, which 
is repugnant to the authority given to the 
crown by the former part of the oath; which 
alſo appears from the title of the aft of the 
iſt Elizabetb, mz, © An Att to reſtore to the 
| ; M 2 crown 
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* crown the ancient juriſdiction over the 
ſtate eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual; and to 
« aboliſh all foreign powers repugnant to. 11 
« fame“. 


If this be the noel * * the N it vil 


be aſked, why have Catholics ſo generally re- 
fuſed that oath ? This I have in a great meas» 
ſure anſwered in my former work. It muſt 
be obſerved, that by it all that power is re- 
nounced in any foreign perſon, which is ex- 
erciſed in any juridical tribunal, or as it was 
often called in foro externo, Now the Catho. 


f 


James II. though a catholic, was head of the church 
of England, in the ſame ſenſe as Queen Elizabeth, and 
exerciſed all the powers annexed to the crown by the act 
of the 1ſt of Elizabeth. Theſe powers then cannot be 
of a ſpiritual nature, nor can the acknowledgment of them 
in the king infringe any article of catholic belief; unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that a catholic ſovereign may conſcientiouſly. 
exerciſe powers, which a catholic ſubject cannot con- 
ſcientiouſſy acknowledge. Queen Mary was never ſuſ- 
pected of heterodoxy, any more than James, on account 
of denying the primacy of the biſhop of Rome, yet ſhe 
ſtiled herſelf head of the church. —The following are the 
titles ſhe aſſumes, in an original manuſcript, in the library ; 
of Mr. Aſtle. 

I Marye by the grace of God Quene of Englande 
« Fraunce & Irelande Defender of the faythe and in 
*« earthe of the churche of England and allſo of Irelande ' 
the ſupreme hedd. To all oure Juſtices &c,” | 

| ü lic 
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lie writers at the Reformation pretended, that 
all juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical cauſes, even 
in foro externo, belonged to the miniſters of 
the Church, to whom they attributed a power - 
ſtrialy coercive. © Of what purpoſe,” ſaid 
they,“ would the power of the church to 
* make laws be, if ſhe could not compel the 
© execution of them ?*” This compulſion they 
did not limit to ſpiritual means, but inſiſted 
that ſhe had a right to infli& corporal and ei- 
vil puniſhments. It is true, that then, as well 
at preſent, the ſpiritual courts did inflitt tem- 
poral puniſhments, but they would not ac- 
knowledge, as Catholics now generally do, 
that this authority was dependant on the civil 
power. With ſuch ſentiments, it muſt be 
evident that they would refuſe the oath of 
ſupremacy, even in the ſenſe given to it by 
Queen Elizabeth. Of all the early Catholic 
writers I] have ſeen on this ſubje&, Fecken- 
ham, the laſt Abbot of Weſtminſter, alone ap- 
pears to have underſtood and ſtated the real 
difficulty, which there was in the wording of 
the oath; and he appears to have been ſo 
well ſatisfied with the explanation given, that 
he afterwards declared bimſelf willing to take 

the 
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the oath, in the n of mn 
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But, nn writer, deſpiſing all At. 


1 — on the ſubje&, peremptorily declares 


Let any one who pleaſes, take the oath of 
ſupremacy, but let him not bring that ſtig- 
„ma on the Catholic body of taking it in 
* quality of a Catholic. Nor is there any 


® reaſon why ſuch a perſon ſhould keep any 


« meaſures at all with the church, as in fat 
„the church will keep none with him, but 
„ vomit him out of her communionft.** This 
is dogmatical; but is it equally true? This 


writer muſt be very ignorant on the ſubject, 


In Strype's Annals, App. P. 59, are certain articles 
which are allowed by Dr. Feckenham, ſigned by him. 
and witneſſed by the Biſhop and Dean of Ely, &c.— The 
third article is as follows.“ Thirdly, He -doth verig 
« well allowe of the interpretation of the othe for the” 
Queen's Majeſties her Supremacie, as it is interpreted 
„in her Highneſſe's injunctions; that is, Phat e 
« Queen's Majeſtie, under God, have the ſoveraintie and 
rule over all manner of perſons bora within theſe het 
* realms, dominions and countries, of what eſtate either 
* eccleſiaſtical or temporal ſoever they be, The which | 
* othe he offereth himſelf to be at all times readie moſt 
r willingly to receave, whenſoever it ſhall be demand- 
ed of him by authoritie.“ 


+ Divine Right of Epiſcopacy, p. 88. 


"mn 


1 
if he does not know, that many Catholics have 
taken the oath of ſupremacy, and written 
ably in defence of it. He acknowledges that 
in the/reign of Charles IT. ſeveral lay-catho- 
lies took this oath; did the church, to uſe 
his elegant expreſſion, vomit them out of her 
communion ? But, what is more to the purpoſe, 
I find two prieſts, in the ſame reign, Andrew 
Bromwich,” and William Atkins, who were 
condemned to ſuffer death for the practice of 
their religion: yet theſe men had taken the 
oath of ſupremacy, and perſiſted in the la w- 
fulneſs of it. One of them had prepared a 
ſpeech to deliver at his execution, in which 
he openly avowed his ſentiments on the ſub- 
jede. Did theſe men bring a fiigma 0 on — | 
Catholic aye Oo; 


5 


„State Pryals, anno 1679.—Dod's Catholic Church 
Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 359.—Chaloner, in his Memoirs of 
MiGonary Prieſts, inſerts the — IG 
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rr: bene diſcuſſion of the vaciew | fubjefts 
— which have lately been agitated by the Engliſh 
Catholics, the conduQ of their anceſtors in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and their refu- 
ſal of the oath of James I. have incidentally 
been mentioned. Some have imagined, that 

the conduct of many Catholics, in thoſe reigns, 

was reprehenſible, and afforded a pretext to 

the government, to enaft thoſe penal laws, 

from which we have lately been ' relieved. 

Others, on the contrary, have indiſcriminate- 

ly defended, and even extolled the condu& 

of their predeceſſors. They pretend not, they 
| fay, to be better ſubjeQs, than the Catholics 

were in the reign of Elizabeth, or in the reigns 

ol the Stuarts, to whom they refuſed to ſwear 
_ allegiance, in the preſcribed form of oath. 
"They complain, that their ears have been 
ſtunned with the bull of Pius and briefs of 
Paul, and that the hiſtory of the oath of alle- 
giance has been wilfully miſrepreſented. 
To place this ſubjeR in a true light, it will be 
neceflary to have recourſe to the contempo- 
rary catholic writers themſelves. In doing 
this, my readers will, I hope, excuſe the mul- 


tiplicity of quotations, which will be neceſſary. 
I ſhall firſt exbibit the conduſt and ſemiments 
| ' * 


| [ 9 ] 
ofthe Catholics in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
betlr; and then give an account of the oppo- 
ſition made to the oath of allegiance under 
her, ſucceſſors. —In- doing this, I propoſe to 
trace their es to the Revolution in 


1688. | 
\ Frome firſt publiſhing of the famous 


* 10 this . the Engliſh Catholics have 
been divided into two parties. The Papnſtic 
party on the one hand, upheld and maintained 
all the pretenſions of the Court of Rome, in 
which they were ſupported by all the influ- 

co o that Court, ſometimes by briefs from 
— Popes themſelves, at other times by let- 
ters from Cardinals ProteCtors, or PrefeQs 
—— To theſe alſo has that 
[ always: committed the eccleſiaſtical 
government, which. it has exerciſed in this 
country. The other party conſiſted, and till 
conſiſts, of the deſcendants of the old Catho- 
lic families, and a reſpeQable portion of the 
clergy, who, true to the religion of their an- 
ceſtors, have uniformly oppoſed, and proteſſed 
againſt the uſurped authority of the Court of 
Rome, and the miſchievous principles, firſt im- 
ported into this country, by the emiſſaries or 


22 of that Court. ** 
N Soon 
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Sdon aſtor the obnoxious bull of Bind ans | 
iſſued. againſt their Queen, the Catholia bi- 


ſhops, who hat reſigned their gdeο nn 
count of their ruligious principles, thought” R 
neceſſaty to come forward; 1 
ſuch an aſſumption of power in the Pope, an 
to reftify their allegiance to their ſovereign. 
They unanimouſly. declared: Notwith/tundity 
this bullj or any other declaration'of the' Pope, or 
any other ſintente given, or to be given; we Roll 
Queen Elizabeth to be lawful ſovereign of Eng» 
land and Ireland; and that to her as fuck, alles 
giante and obedience are due from all Engliſ'aud 
Iriſh perſons. They alſo declared; Hat they 
would, in defence of the Queen; oppoſe with all 
their endeavours, all foreign power, ultether pa- 
pal, or procured by pupal authority . | 
Some years after, the Engliſh ſecular cler 


gy, in oppoſition to the paprſite party, circus 
lated a letter to the Catholics of England, in 
which they ſay: We in our conſciences condemn 
all foreign: jeſuitical machinations and rebellions, 
which have been the cauſe o the evile which have 
| befallen us. Aſter deelaring themſelves ready 
to receive any perſon, who, like Fugatius 
ac Damianus, ſhall come- among them, to 


's This paſſage i is — from Caron's Remanfirantia. His 
—_— p. 38, and 39. 
Pray, 


[9] 

pray, preach, and adminiſter the ſactarhents; 
they add ; hut / the Pope Mould, unuer proterct + 
of eftabliſhing* the Catholit religion, uſe violenct, 
of the ſword, we twill oppoſe him, and till, as 
good fubjefts and citizens ſpill on blood in des 
fence of the Queen and our coundr y. Laſtly, We 
exhort all Catholics not to liſten to jeſititical whiſz 
ferers, who may attempt to withdraw you from 
your allegiance, and duty due to he Majeſty; and 
corrupt your minds by ſophiſticated argumentsv. 
Such were the declarations and ſentiments 
of the ancient clergy of this country, in which 
they concurred with the moſt reſpectabſe lay- 
catholics, whoſe minds had not been poiſoned 
by ultramontane principles. Let us now con- 
« fider che conduti and ſentiments of the Pa- 
Nie party on this memorable occaſion.” 

A thort time before be iſſued his bull, 
Pius had procured the foundation of the ſe- 
minary at Douay, that à certain number of 
clergy might be there educated, and after- 
wards ſupport his cauſe in England. It was 
not till ſome years after, that any number of 
prieſts came into England from this ſeminary; 
about the year 1580 many came over, and at 
the ſame time Campian and Parſons, the two 
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rſt, Jeſuits, who had heen in England. Since 
the publication of che bull, a rebellion had 
been excited in the north, and many ſeditious 
writings againſt government had been write 
ten and publiſhed by Saunders, Briſtow and 
others. The government thinking it veceſ- 
ſary to aſcertain the principles of thoſe who 
came into England, propoſed to them the yo 
loving ſix Wertes, 1 


A.. Kto 

Whether the bull of Pius Quintus againſt 

the Queene's Majeſtie, be a lawfull ſen- 

« tence, and ought to be obeyed by, the _ 

« jeQs of England? "= 

II. 161th 84314 

„Whether the Queenes Majeſtie be a lau- 

* full Queene, and ought. to be obeyed: by. 

„ the. ſubjefts, of England, nopwirhſtanding 

„the Bull of Pius Quintus, or any other Bull 

* or ſentence that the Pope hath 3 
Hor may pronoumce againſt her Migge, 

e 

„Whether che Pape nn or. had power 

ig authorize. A Earles: of, Monbowhare 

» lande 


| 1, 

Pius, not only iNued his bull of . againſ 
Elizabeth, but he alſo endeavoured to form a league of 
the powers, of „ and fomented the re- 
bo bellion 


[ 2084 ] 
«. lande and Weſtmorland, and other her 
; 8 ſubjeas; to rebell or take arm 
3 DES Fig inimob 194 tod vas 7 <-againft 


** 


bellion If * Earls of Nerthamberiand and Weltmor-, 
land, whom he aſſiſted with money. In his letter to them, 
dated February 20th, 1570, he ſays, ** For behold now, 
** our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who of old things maketh new, 
and of new things old, has perhaps determined, by 
** means of you, moſt dearly beloved men, not more re- 
© markeable for the nobility of your families, tar for 
«« your zeal far catholic piety, ta renew and confirm the 
* ancient union between the. Roman church and thay 
** kingdom ; and therefore has inſpired your minds with 
% a zeal worthy of your catholic faith, that you may at- 
e tempꝑt to free: yaurſelves and! your country,, fromthe 
«. ſhameful. ſlayery of female lewdneſs, and bring its 
* back to it's former obedience to. this holy Roman See. 
1% Which your Holy and religious endeavour; we com- 
mend, as we ouglit, with due praiſes in the Lord, and 
4 beftow-anutthat henediction which you defire; and we 
rective and accept, with that kindneſs: which 1s due, 
your noble. perſons, who have had recourſe to the- 
«« power and protection of us, and of the moſt holy See, 
< to whoſe authority your have ſubmitted yourſelves ; 
exhorting you in the Lord, and entreating you with 
5 the greateſt poſſible carneſtneſs of mind, that you will, 
with conſtaney perſevere in this great enterpriſe, and 
** ſo laudable an undertaking. ———Which that it may 
ſucceed wecwilt-not only aſſiſt in performing thoſe 
good offices with the chriſtian princes; which you de- 
**: fire; but we. will alſo contribute as large ſunr of moe 
ey, as is in our power at preſent to ſuppły: of which' 
Fe 1 cn ſhall be more clearly and fully ĩnſormed Hy oor 
£ beloved 
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4 tour Saunders, or others, to invade Ire- 
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« againſt her Majeſtic, or to aulborize Doc- 


lande, or any other her dominions, and to 


U beare armes againſt her, and whether T 
did ein een or no? 


IV. 

* Whether the Pope have power to diſ- 
. charge any of her Highnes ſubjetts, or the 
** ſubjeQts of any chriſtian prince from their 
© allegiance or othe of obedience to her Ma- 
jeſtie, or io their prince for any cauſe? 

th 442; V. 
„Whether the ſaid DoRour Saunders, in 
his booke of the viſible monarchie of the 
= church, and Dottour Briſtoue, in his booke 
« of Motives (writing in avowance, commen- 


dation & confirmation of che ſaide Bul of 
„Pius quintus) have therein taught, tied, 


' Or mainteined a truth, or a falſehood ? _ 


bn the Pope doe by his' Bun or ſentence 
« pronounce her Majeſtie to be deprived, 


« beloved, ſon. Robert Ridolfi.” ——Apofolicorum H i 
Fort. Max. Epiftelarum Libri guingue, L. 4. Ep. 10. Ber 
alſo IL. 4. Ep. 36—I. 5. Ep. 10. Kite: dal Rapa Pig grints 
Ente Catena, p. 112. = 


1 p. 102. 
52 ah . and 
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* and no lawful Queene, and her ſudjecte to 
&. be- diſcharged of their allegiance: and obe- 
4 dienct unto her: and after, the Pope or 
| any other, by his appointment and auth. 
4 ritie, dus invade this realme, which part 
* „oulde you take, or which part ought a 

of . to take ? | 


Theſe « queries | were Girl put to "Campian. 

ind ſome Prieſts, who were condemned for a 
RE plot, entered i into by them abroad, 
againſt” the perſon of the Queen. OF the 
number, "two. only (Bofgrave and Orton) an- 
ſwered i in a manner, which duty would com- 
pet every good ſubjett to do, and their lives 
were ſpared; the reſt ſuffered death “. 
Aſter the propoſal of theſe' fix 70 1 A 
lan. who. was then at Rheims. wrote ſome 


993 bee the: miſſion⸗ 
124 prieſts, who ſuffered death, I believe few, if any will 
be found, who anſwered them in ſuch a manner, as to 
cler their allegiance' from metited ſuſpicion; They 
were muveyus to the depoſing” power, not to their re 


1 „968527 > rr den 
_ + William Allen was born in 1 532, and died. ĩn 2590 
He was the principal agent in founding the foreigu ſemi 
haries and places of education, the firſt of which, was that 
of Douay, which was founded in 1568, and afterwards 

endowed 
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letters to Agazarius, a Jeſuit, the firſt Renor 
of tbe Engliſh College at Rome, giving him 
an account of the proceedings in England, 
and requeſting advice on the ſubjedd. Phe 
following are extracts — 'thaſe F 


Vritten in 1882. 1% 40 wo 2 


I ſend you endes in Boy abs 
fliſhed by order of the Queen,“ vhich you 
vill eaſily take care to have. tranſlated i into 
Italian, that all the world may underſtand 
the. true cauſes of our perſecution, and that 
« they may know, how much we have ſuffer- 


« ed for our religion, from our adverſaries, 
11 


« who. opevly _—_— that they do not pot 


. 
nel by We: I Y Alen was afterwards made | 
Cardinal and Archbiſhop of Mechlin: he was the ſupe- 
rior of the Engliſh miffioners; and-ſvte direftor of all their 
eceleſiaſtical concerns. The ſentiments which he has ex- 
preſſed, in his works, are to be accounted for by his de- 


pendence-on the:King: of Spain and the Court of Rome, 
for the maintenance "of1 his ſentinariigeBichang * 


def xe of Foreign, dependencies... 


- *>Probably; a bock entitled 4 r — 
* 40 hmm of, the undutiful aud . traiterous 4ffeltion borne 
egainfl ber Majefly by Edmund Campian Yeſuite, and auen 
condemned Prieftes, witneſſed by their own C onfefſien. —la 
this ſmall work, which was publiſhed by authority, ace . 
recorded the. f queries, and the different außer made 
ober þy Sanne, 3 eee © 
Cewobet LG dur 
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i” dur aſſociates to death on account of their 
religion, but on account of the bull of Pius 
„ th, and the writings of others. 1 have 
* tranſlated the articles on which they were 
examined, and ſend them to you, that you 
t may, if you think proper, ſhew them to the 
* moſt illuſtrious Cardinal ProteQor, or to 
“ ſome learned divines, that we may learn 
* from them how far, in theſe capital articles, 
* the Catholics in England may give way. 
« Two lately, (Boſgrave S. I. and Henry 
* Orton) have eſcaped death, becauſe, as you 
1 ſee, they appeared to attribute little or no 
* authority to the Bull, &c. Yet, a perſon 
* informs me, that thoſe two men did not an- 
. ſwer ſo ill, as our enemies ſay, and have 
N Ig in this book “: and he affirms 
5272 by that 


* The * here reſpectively attributed to Boſgrave 

| and Orton, are in ſubſtance as follows: —1. He thinketh 
that the bull or ſentence of excommunication of Pius pus 
againſt her Majeſty was at no time lawful, nor of her 
Majeſty's ſubjeRts to be obeyed.—2. Her Majeſty is law- 
ful Queen of this realm, and ſo ought to be taken, notwith- 
ſtanding any bull or ſentence of the Pope.—3. The Pope 
had no power or authority to licence the Earls of N. and 
W. or any other of her Majeſty's ſubjects ta taky arms a- 
gain her Majeſty: and he holdeth Dr. Saundezs and all 
up 00 
| 0  Majetty, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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« that Bdſ#tave ad Orton'ptainly deny this 
% to have been their anſwer: ſo that ho en- 
*/ fence is to bè- placed * the dFerdn of 


F v7 


« the hereties“ “ en being 
Alen theti/propBfes the gueniobs on Wich 


70 deſires the opinion ef the learned divines. 


„ Queſtions or articles propoſed by order of 
„the Queen to thoſe prieſts,” ho, ſome 
« months before, were condemned to ſuffet 
* death; to which, if they had anſwered, ſo 
* as to give ſatisfadtion to the ſame Queen, 
« ſhe would have remitted their ſentence of 
« death, although, in every thing elſe they 
« ſhould profeſs the catholie faith.“ Then 
__ 44" I have ſtated. “To thefe 
« queſtions, which were ſeparately! put to 
« each individual, they anſwered ſeparately 
« to the laſt, one of them anſwered different- 
" ly from the reſt o, thus if the kingdom is 


„de ent Hr. 


Maget, 11 tebels 11 Sate wg wy Pope bath not 
any authority t6 difcharge any of her Majesty's Tubjefts 
from their allegiatice F. Dr. Saundets and Dt. Briſtow, 


in the books mentioned and touching the point tpecified, 
have maintained an untruch ahd falſhbod,—6, Wharſs- | 


ever the Pope ould de, he would take part with het 
Majeſty againſt the Pope, inf he Aken to be the du- 


ty of every good ſupjett. 
1 The peo er memtaned was hae lun. 6 
| « attacked 


e 


* Ittacked on accbupt pf .rcligign, I ſhall 
« take part with the Pope; if for 2 civil or 
„temporal cauſe, I ſhall take pert wich the 
« Queen, The others anſyered this duellen 
« ſom<hing differently, viz-, that when. ſuch 
« a caſe. happeped, they would, take advice, 
10 aud att ag became prieſts; in the mean 
„time they requeſted , thoſs who put the 
« queſtions, not to enſnate them, or draw 
« them into difficulties on a ſubjett that did 
4 got exiſt, and probably never would take 
e plas ce, and on which they at leaſt, knew not 
what to think, Io che five former articles, 
« they. all nearly anſwered in this manner. 
M vas not their; bubyeſs to. judge of the 
140 of Pius sus, or of the writings of Saun- 
gers and Briſtow, but in theſe, and all other 
« things, they believed as the Roman church 
© taught and believed; that they thought the 
« Queen, and other princes might be excom- 
« municated and depoled by the Pope, for 
<< infidelity! and ſmilar cauſes, and that 
« ſuljes might be abſolved ſrom their alle- 
<-giance,-' and that in fuck caſes, ſubjefts 
micht alſo lawfully. bear arms againſt 
* princes ſq depoſed: To this parpoſe eight 
« prieſta have > ariſwered, of: whom ſeven; on 
the 29th and goth of May were on that ac- 
O 2 * count 
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count put to death, and the mme 
a "the ſame happy exit D . 
Two eminent divines, Maldonatus aid 2. 
manuel Saa, who were conſulted on theſe 
queſtions, approved much the anſwers given 
by theſe prieſts. The latter, in anſwer to the 
zd queſtion ſays,—“ He, (the Pope) plainly 
has the power, not only of authoriſint this, 
ee but alſo, if requiſite, of commanding it. 
* In what Saunders and others haye done, 
© whether they have done right is not for me 
« to judge. This however I dare to ſay, if 
* they have done any thing, which was ordered 
« them by the Pope, they have done well. To 
the 6th he ſays : What I ſhould do in that 
« caſe I know not; what I ought to do, 1 do 
„know, viz. to take part with the Pope, and 
« exhort others to do the ſame." -- 
4 have written,” ſays Allen, “to the 
Pope on another occaſion, by means of the 
* moſt Reverend Nuntio at Paris, princi- 
* pally upon theſe ſanguinary Engliſh articles, 
« which they are accuſtomed to propoſe to 
« the prieſts: to which his Holineſs. has con- 
« deſcended to give us an anſwer, which, for 
i good reaſons,” it is not yet proper to com- 
municate to e ene extrats are 
| all 

{ 


[199 ] 
all taken from ſome manuſcript letters of Care 
dinal Allen, in the Engliſh college at Rome. 

Soon after, Lord Burleigh publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe entitled, The Execution of Fuſtice in Eng- 
land, in which be affirms, that no perſon had 
then ſuffered for his religion; in proof of 
which he alledges the old clergy, and the nu- 
merous catholics, who were unmoleſted, and 
contraſts their behaviour with that of the ſe- 
minary prieſts, and lays great ftreſs on the 
evaſive anſwers given to the fix queries; by 
which it appeared that they held the depofing 
Phony and adhered to the bull of Pius. 

As Allen had been the principal agent of 
the court of Rome in eftabliſhing the foreign 
ſeminaries, he thought it neceflary to anſwer 
this work of Lord Burleigh; in which he vin- 
dicates the propriety of the anſwers given by 
the condemned prieſts to the fix queries, and 
lays down what he calls the catholie, but which 
he ſhould have termed the papiſtic doftrine, 
on the depoſing power. The title of his 
work is, A truc and modefs Defence of Engliſi 
Catholiques that fuffer for their Faith both at 
home and abrode : againſt a falſe, ſeditious and 
ſcandalous © Libel, Cel x7 Execution of 
ee in n x 
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 qandaenfcration. of. kinges. fun ia b their 
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e holie ſcriptures, we ſee; firſt that annointed 
*.avd.lawfully. created kinges may be depol- 
ed; ſecondlie, for what cauſes they ver 
*. deprived ;..4hizdly, that as in the creation 


deprivation, Cod uſed. the! miniſterię oi 
« prieſtes and prophets, as ether ordinaxie or 
_ ©. extraoxdinarie, 8 or nn bis 
© wil, towards them.“ „ SIRE 
F. 96. And thus it was 8 dhe old lay, 
YL But now in the New Teſtament and in the 
0 time of Chriſt's ſpiritval kingdome jn the 
* church, prieſtes have mych more ſpvereign 
« „ authorjtic, and princes far more ſtrikt charge 
« to ghey, love and cheriſh the, church.”? 
And afterwards—* Now, they haye full au- 
« thoritie to forbid, ug the company of heres 
_ © tiques, blaſphemers, idolaters and ſuch like; 
« and nat ſo much, as d ſalute, much more 
noi to obey, them. Ang leſt anie man ſhould 
« think this power to he ſo merelie ſpiruual, 
that ĩt might not in anie wiſe be extended 
«© to temporal or corporal damage or chaſtiſe - 
ment of the faithful in their goods, lives. 
© polleſans, or bodies, being mere ſeculat 
te thinges, and therefore not ſubjett 40 their 
« paſtors ou. ar prieſtly function: it is 
«ta 


, 41 
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©61de marked in the holy apoſtles firlt exe: 
1 cution of their commiſſions and authoritie; 
* that though their fpiritual power immedi- 
*:atehe and directly concerneth mot our tem- 
* poral affaires yet indiredtiieg (and as by 
accident) it doth not only concern out 
* ſoules but our bodies und goods; fo far as 
ig requiſite to our ſoules health, and expe- 

dient for the good government thereof, and 

*/ the churches utititie, being ee — 
* ſpiritual governours ) 
Pi. 10g. There is no watre in he world 
* ſo joſt of honorable, be it civil or foraint, 
© a9 that which is waged for religion; we ſay 
e for the true, ancient; catholique, Romane 
© religion ; which by the/laws of holie church 
« and all-ebriſtian'nations is adjudged to be 
* the onlie tiue worſhip of God and unto 
* the 'obedience of which all princes and peo- 
ple have yielded thenelves either by othe, 
* Yowe; er facratnents; or evorie of ' thes 
% wayes,' For this it is godlie and honorable 
to fight in ſuch order and time, as we be 
_ *'warratited in conſcience and lawe) by out 
fſupreme paſtors and prieſtes : and nut fot 
* ilde condemned”? here es, againſt moſt 
* javſul chtiſtian catholiques, kinges and 
ar ptieſta ; 35 the rebellious pratefiants and Ga 


n | « yiniſts 
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©, viniſts of this time doe; without all ordet/ 
et Jawe; or warrant of God or man. As the 
* armes talken for defence of godlie honout 
« and inheritance in ſuch ſort and difference 
„from heretical tumultes, as is ſaid, are ſo 
* much more commendable and glorious; for 
* that no crime in the world deſerveth more 
_ © ſharpe and zealous purſuite of extreme re- 
_« venge (whether it be in ſuperiours or in 
* ſubjeQs) than revolting from the. ou to 
«. ſtrange religions. 

P. 113. * Likewiſe when Wan that * 
« fore were infidels doe enter by baptiſme 
« into the church, they ſubmit their ſceptres 
to Chriſt, and conſequentlie make them- 
« ſelves ſubje& and puniſhable, if they re- 
volt from their faith and-promiſe. |. 
Upon theſe conditions therefore, and 
« no other, kinges be received of the biſhop 
that in God's behalf annointeth them: 
« which othe and promiſe being. not obſer- 
„ved, they breake with God and their peo- 
« ple: and their people may, and by order 
of Chriſt's ſupreme [miniſter their- chiefe 
*« paſtor in earth, muſt needes break with 
* them; hereſie and infidelitie in the prince 
* tending 'direQlie to the perdition of the 
* commonwealth and the ſoules of their ſub- 
DV « zefts, 
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t jets," and notoriouſlie to the annoyante of 
e the church and true religion, for the de- 
* fence of which kinges by God are given.” 

 Afterwards—* The very bond ſlave, which 
* is in another kind no leſs bound to his lord 
„and maſter, than the ſubje& to his ſove- 
« reign, may alſo by the ancient Imperial 
te Jaws depart and refuſe to obey or ſerve him 
if he become an heretic; yea ipſo faclo he is 
made free.“ 
„ Finally the parents that become here- 

ties, loſe the ſuperiority and dominion they 
have by law or nature over their own chil- 
re. dren. 2 
Therefore let no man marvel that in 
© caſe of hereſy the ſovereign loſeth his 
e ſuperiority ' and right over his people 
« and kingdom: which cannot be a lawfal 
* chriſtian ſtate or common-wealth without 
due obedience to Chriſt and to the churche's 
* laws; but may well conſiſt and not periſh 
* at all by change of their prince or king: 
“no any one perſon being ſimply neceſſary 
* for the preſervation of the ſame; as ſome 
« one (being an heretic and enemy to reli- | 

gion) may and lightly is (if he be ſulfered) 
> che »——k thereof.” 


P * And 


bor depoſition of princes by the Pope: 
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% And thus much may (as ve truſt) ſuffice 
* with all reaſonable and indifferent perſons, 
for the defence of our brethren's anſwers 
* touching the queſtion of excommunication 


« whereof by occaſion more ſhall be ſaid in 
the next chapter and others following, The 
« libeller's importunate inſoleney inforcing us 
e thereunto, like as the civil magiſtrates moſt 
* captious and bloody conceits conſtraibed 
_ « ſome of our bleſſed brethren before their 
% martirdoms to ſpeak more thereof than 
* otherwiſe they defired; though nothing fo 
much as by warrant of God's word and 
* holy writ they might have done. — 
ter gth). 

Throughout the whole of this work, Allen 
allows that thoſe who were put to death after 
their anſwers to the fix queries, ſuffered for 
maintaining the depoſing power, which 
throughout the greateſt part of the book, he 
labours to defend. | 

Speaking of the aſſiſtance given by the 
Pope to the Iriſh. rebels, he ſays p. 142.— 
The true way of defence for Engliſh pro- 
« teſtantes fin this caſe touching the warres of 
« Ireland; and for impugnation of the Pope 
* concerning his allowing or aſſiſting the 

« ſame; 
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«. ſame; ſhould be (in mine opinion) not to 
« affirm abſolutelie (as our fond and moſt' ig- 
« norant libeller doth) that the Pope may no 
* way fight or take armes at al; (for that is 
„ againſt. a; known truth; and not only we 
„hut all Catholiques in the world wil there- 
in ſtand againſt bim:) but rather for con- 
« demnation of his Holines actions, to prove 
that his cauſe was not juſt; her- Majeſty 
not to ſtand rightlie excommunicate ; not 
« any way to be an heretique, as Pius quintus 
* declared; and conſequentlie her ſubjeRs in 
% no caſe to remain abſolved from their othe 
and obedience; of which pointes we may 
« notat aldiſpute; ſeeing our defence is on- 
ly general, that the Pope may in ſome. caſes 
« excommunicate; for ſome cauſes deprive; 
« and in many reſpeQes fight, and wage warre 

« for religion.“ 
And it may be thought that the Pro- 
% teſtantes would never denie this, but in 
« regard of their owne' particular intereſt in 
« ſome private caſe only. For they will not 
"* affirme, neither doth. it diſpleaſe them (as 
ve thinke) that Pius quintus the laſt Pope 
vas an author of the late league and warres 
*« againſt the Turke; and had alſo his cap. 
taines and banners diſplayed, in that re- 
P 2 * nowned 


| 
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„ nowned battail againſt him, by che ſame; 
« Againſt whoſe armes, the Turke notwith- 
* ſtanding might as wel have alleaged the 
e ſcriptures as now our Proteſtantes doe; to 


e make him put up his word. For in truth 
_ * if it be lawful for him to occupie his for- 


« ces which God hath given him, againſt the 
00 heathen, that be no way under his juriſ- 
« dition: much more may he employ them 
te againſt theſe whom he accompteth as re- 
* bels to the church, which be properlie un- 
« ger his correction: firſt in reſpect of their 
« ſoules; and then ſecondarilie, of their tem- 


<« poral goodes; ſo far as is ue to their 
© ſoules good.” a * 


In ͤ the wars of the Low Countries Sir 
W. Stanley with an Engliſh regiment, garri- 
foned the town of Deventer ; this place he 
ſurrendered into the hands of the Spaniards, 
20ing over to their camp, with the troops un- 
der his command. This act of treachery ex- 
cited the indignation of all honeſt men; but 


Allen ſawin it a cauſe of triumph to his party, 


and flattered himſelf. it would afford him an 
opportunity to enforce the preaching of the 
miſſionaries by the aſſiſtance of the ſword. 
He ſays, in a Leiter concerning the yielding up 
1 the cilie of Daventrie ” Sir W. Stanley, ad- 

| dreſſes 
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dreſſed” to the officers of the regiment, p. 17. 
Ven I ſay more to you (Gentlemen) ſeing 
you defire to knowe my meaning fully, in 
« this point, that as al actes of juſtice within 
the realme, done by the Quene's autho- 
« ritie, ever ſince ſhe was, by publike ſen. 
* tence of the Church, and Sea Apoſtolike, 
„ declared an Hzretike, and an enimie of 
“ God's Church, and for the ſame, by name 
* excommunicated, and depoſed, from al re- 
* gal dignitie: as (I ſay) ever ſithence the 
publication therof, al is voide, by the lawe 
of God and man: ſo likewiſe no warre can 
be lawfully denounced, or waged by her, 

4 though otherwiſe in itſelfe, it were moſt 
« juſt, Becauſe that is the firſt condition, that 
« is required in juſt warre, that it be by one 
« denounced, that hath lawful and fupreme 
« power to doe the ſame ; as no excommunicate 
* perſon hath: eſpecially if he be withal de- 
« poſed, from his regal dignitie, by Chriſt his 
% owne Vicare, which is the ſupreme powre 
e in earth. And al ſubjeQes are not only 
* abſolved, and diſcharged of their ſervice, 
« oth, homage, and obedience: but ſpecially 
© forbidde to ſerve, or obey any ſuch cano- 
* nically condemned perſon, Nos (fayth 
* Gregorie the ſeventh) ſanfforum prædecęſſo- 

« rum 


l 
| 
| 
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„ municatis, fidelitate aut ſacramento, cynſtritti 
I ſunt, apoſtolica. authoritate a ſacramento ab.. 
vimus, & ne eis fedelitatem obſervent, omnibus 
« modis prohibemus : that is: Wee according: 10 


2 our predecęſſor's decrees, do afſoyle, and dy/=. 


1 charge al them, that by, obligatzan: ou or i- 
*. delitre, are bound to perſones excommunicate :- 
and that they doe not obey ſuck, we do exprefely 


. forbid, And for their diſcharge eſpecially, 


that ſerve in ſuch warres, there is an ex- 
« preſs canon of Urbanus the ſecond : Jura- 
« tos milites Hugoni Comiti, ne ipſi, quandiu ex- 
* communzcatus c/t, ferviant, prohibeta: qui fi 
1 ſacramentum pretenderint, moneantur, opor- 
«. tere Deo magis ſervire quam hominibus. Fide- 
« litatem enim quam chriſtano principi jurarunt. 
* Deo ejuſque ſanctis adver ſanti ; & eorum Pre- 
« cepta calcanli, nulla cohibentur authoritate, per- 


folvere. Which i is this in oure toung : Geve 
« order, that, the ſworne ſeuldiars J Countie 
N Hug le, ſerve him not ſo long as he ftandtth ex- 
communicate: and , they pretend their former 
by oth, made unto, him, admoniſh them, that God 
ig to be ſerved, before men. For, that” oth, 
00 which they made to him then, when he. was 4 
* >r1 iſtian Prince, is not noue to be kept towardes 


F Lim, being an nk to Gog, and his ſainftts, 
75 


. 
„and & breaker, and contemner of their com- 
* maundements. - Theſe fewe, as 1 might doe 
„ much more, 1 alleadge, that you may ſee, 
the ſenſe of the Catholike Church, which to 
you, that be the children of the ſame, wil 
« be a ful warrant, for al your actions, and a 
„ guide for al gentlemen, and perſons of 
« rightly informed conſciences, howe to be- 
* have themſelves, when not only the warres 
are for religion, but when any excommu- 
© nicate, or canonically condemned prince, 
is one partie. Whom no man by lawe cat 
« ferve, nor give ayde unto, but he — in- 
*to excommunication.“ 
(P. 2g. ibid.) To conclude briefly. In 
E theſe warres, and al others, that may at any 
time fal for religion, againſt heretikes, or 
other irifidels, everie Catholike man is bound 
in conſcience, to enforme himſclfe for the 
e juſtice'of the cauſe. The which when it ts 
* doubtful, or toucheth religion (as is (aid) 
« he ought to imploy his perſon, and forces, 
«< by-direQtion of ſuch, as are vertuous, and 
intelligent in ſuch caſes: but ſpecially by 
the general paſtour of our ſoules, being 
« Chriſte's Vicare in earth. Whoſe ſoveraigne 
* authoritie, and wiſdome, derived from Chriſt 
* bimielfe, may beſt inftraR, and warrant à 
* chriſtian 
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* chriſtian” ſouldiar, howe ſarre, when and 
* here, either at home, or abrode, in civil, 
* or foraine warres, made againſt the ene- 
mies, or rebelles of God's church, he may, 


Land muſt breake with bis temporal ſove- 


* raigne, and obey God and * ſpiritual fi 
cc periour. »» 4 
(P. 29. ibid.) © It is now ſome years agoe, 
* fith a gentleman, and capitaine, of my name, 
* wiſhed, and (to ſay the truth) conferred 
« earneſtly with me about it, that as we had 
« certaine ſeminaries, and colledges for pre- 
« ſervation, or reſtitution of the cleargie, 
« when the time ſhould come, to ſerve God, 
«in our countrie: ſo that there were ſome 
companies of Engliſh ſouldiars alſo, to be 
«trayned up in Catholike, and old godly mi- 
« litare diſcipline, for the helpe of our ſaid 
*countrie, in that kind likewiſe. Which 
< thing being honorably begune, by divers 
* noblemen and gentlemen before: ſo I truſt, 
«« God hath brought to paſſe in you nowe, that 
it ſhal be finiſhed, to the univerſal comfort 
*of us al, and the great good, and hope of 
* our nation. For redrefling the evils wher- 
Hof, it is as lawful, godly and glorious for yon 
* to fight, as for us prieſtes to ſuffer, and to 
die. Either the one way, or the other, fot 
1 « defence 
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* for defence of our father's faith, is alwais 
0 jn the fight of God, a moſt precious death, 
© and martytdome. And great comfort (truly) 
«it is to me, and hope to our poore countrie, 
« that in this our deſolation, our merciful 
« Lord hath leift us ſeed in both ſortes: And 
* that I may truly ſay to you, the wordes of 
St. Auguſtin, to Countie Boniface : Alii pro 
« yobrs orando pugnant, contra inviſibiles inimi- 
e cos: vos pro eis pugnatis, contra viſibiles bar- 
* baros. God (ſaith he) geveth his giftes di- 
« verſly : Others by praters fight for you, againſt 
it your in vi ſible enimies: and you fight for them, 
1 againſt viſible heretikes, or (as he ſpeaketh) 
* againſt the barbarous. So 8 a thing it 


* js, for the prieſt and ſouldiar to concurre, in 
* the ſervice of God, and their countrie, to- 
« geather.”” 

Such were the ſentiments of this founder 
of the Engliſh houſes of education abroad: 
during his life he entirely guided and directed 
the condut and principles of the Engliſh 
miſſionaries, and had an abſolute ſway over 

all their places of education. It is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, if the old clergy, and 
the loyal catholics, who uniformly abhorred, 
and proteſted againſt ſuch opinions, ſhould 
loudly complain of the ruin, which the propa- 
5 gation 
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gation of them, brought upon themſelves and 
their families. To thoſe AY we are in- 


debted for the penal laws. 
In 1588, ſoon after the defeat of the 85 


8 8 niſh armada, a letter was publiſhed, ſuppoſed 
to be: written from a prieſt in England to Men- 


doza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the;court of 
France. The author, ſpeaking of the ſentt- 
ments of the Engliſh Catbolics, ſays, p. 3. 
« ForI'do find and know, that many good and 
«wile men, which of long time have ſecretly 


continued in moſt earneſt devotion to the 


« Pope's authoritie, begin now to ſtagger in 
te their mindes, and to conceave that this way 


« of reformation intended by the Pope's Ho- 


« lines is not allowable in the fight of God, by 
leaving the ancient courſe of the church by 
« excommunication, which was the exercife 
of the ſpirituall ſword, and in place thereof 
to take the temporal ſword, and put it 
„ jnto a monarche's hand to invade this 
© realme with force and armes, yea to de- 
* {troy the Queene thereof, and all her peo- 
* ple addidted to her: which are in very truth 


<* nowe ſeene, by great proofe this yeare, to be 


in. a ſort infinite, and invincible, ſo as ſome 
begin to ſay that this purpoſe by violence, 
byt blood, by ſlaughter and by conqueſt, 
20118; . « agreeth 
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« agreeth not with Chriſte's doftrine, nor the 
« doarine of St. Peter or St. Paule. And to 
tell your Lordſhip truly, I find preſently a 
great nomber of wiſe aud devout people, 
« though they continue in their former reli- 
gion, yet do they ſecretly condemne this in- 
* tended reformation by blood and farce. In 
*fo much as I heard a good divine alledge a 
text of St. Gregorie in theſe words, Quid 
de epiſcopis qui verberibus timert volunt canones 
e dicunt bene paternitas veſtra novit, pgſlores ſu- 
mus, non percuſſores. Nova enim eſt predica- 
* {z0, que verberibus exigit fidem. This ſen- 
« tence I obtained of him, becauſe it ſeemeth 
eto be charitablie written. But leaving this 
« authoritie among do@drs, I muſt needes 
« ſay that in very trueth no one thing hath 
done at this time more hurt to the ation, 
than the untimely haſtie publiſhing abroad in 
* this realme before this armie of Spaine was 
© readie to come forth to the ſeas, of ſundry 
© things written and put in print, and ſent into 
© this realme, to notifie to the people, that all 
the realme ſhould be invaded and conquered, 
* that the Queene ſhould be deſtroyed, all the 
* nobilitic and men of reputation, of honour 
and wealth that did obey her, and would 
* defend ber, or that wold withſtand the inva- 

7s] 22 | « fion 
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* on, ſhould be with all their families rooted 
t out, and their places, their honours, their hou- 
« ſes and landes beſtowed upon the conquerers : 
things univerſally ſo odiouſly taken, as the 
4 hearts of all ſorts of people were enflamed: 


* ſome with ire, ſome with feare, but all ſorts 


« almoſt, without exception, reſolved to ven 
ture their lives for the withſtanding of all 
© maner of conqueſt, wherewith every body 
* can ſay this realme was not threatned theſe 
* five hundreth years and more. "6 
% Theſe reports were brought to this realme 
* with good credit, not in ſecret but in pub- 
* lique writings and printings, and tooke deepe 
„ roote in all kind of people of this land: 
* and indeed was of the more credit, firſt by 
« reaſon of anew Bull lately publiſhed at Rome 
e by the Pope's Holineſſe (which I have ſeene) 
« with more ſeveritie then others of his pre- 
* decefſors, whereby the Queene here was 
* accurſed, and pronounced to be deprived of 
hir crowne, and the invaſion and conqueſt 
of the realme committed by the Pope, to 
the King Catholique, to execute the ſame 
«with his armies both by ſea and land, 
*and to take the crowne ta himſelfe, or to 
limit it to ſuch a potentiate as the Pope and he 
* ſhould name. And ſecondly, there followed 
| a large 
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* a large explanation of this bull, by ſending 
© hither a nomber of Engliſh bookes printed 
« in Antwerp even when the navie of Spaine 
« was dayly looked for, the originall whereof 
« was written by the reverend father Cardi- 
« nall Allen in Aprill - laſt, called in his owne 
* writing the Cardinall of England, which 
® booke was ſo violently, ſharply, and bitterly 
« written, yea (lay the adverſaries) ſo arro- 
* gantly, falſly, and ſlanderouſly, againſt the 
« perſon of the Queene, againſt hir father 
* King Henry the eight, againſt all her nobilitie 
* and counſell; as in very truth I was hartily 
« ſory to perceave ſo many good men of our 
religion offended therwith, in that there 
* ſhould be found in one accompted a father 
* of the church, who was alſo a borne ſubje@ 
« of this crowne (though by the adverſaries 
© reported to be very baſely borne) ſuch foule, 
vile, irreverent, and violent ſpeeches, ſuch 
_ * trefull and bloody threatenings.of a Queene, 
* of a nobilitie, yea of the whole cial = his 
* owne nation.“ 

I will add a few more quotations to ſhew | 
that the doftrine of the depoſing power was at 


thattime the uniform tenet of the papiſtic party. 
Stapleton, 
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Stapleton, under the name of Roſſæus (De 
juſta Reipublice Chriſtianæ Authoritate) ſays, 
p. 638. That when by the impietie of the 
* prince, the ſtate of religion and of the 
„ church is brought into danger, then it is the 
* duetie of godly men, and monkes, peragrare 
« crotates, &c. to goe from citie to citie, and 
from province to province, to admoniſh, 
« exhort and follicite all chriſtian men to 
that manly conſtancie and fortitude, which 
* doeth not only confiſt in wordes, hut in 
« deeds, and to preach, that all oathes and 
* covenants made unto kings againſt the ca- 
„ tholicke faith, are of no force, nor qught to 
| « be obſerved by a chriſtian man.” (See ex- 
amination of G. Blackwell, p. 133. 
And in another place, p. 579.“ Are bi- 

* ſhops,” ſaith he, “ bound to inſtruct fuch 
as are committed to their charge, that they 
* ſhould refraine from the converſation. of an 

* hereticall king; that they ought not to aſ- 
e fiſt bim, either in warre, or peace; that all 
men, being ignorant, yea, idiots ought ta 

| Ne 

Thomas Stapleton, born in-Suffex, an eminent pro- 

ſeſſor in the univerſities of Douay and Louvain, to which 


.he had retired, and one of the ableſt writers and contro- 
vertiſts of his age. He died in 1598. 


© learne 
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<:learne to reaſon-after this ſort, fuck a mah 
is an heretique, and therefore he hath no powty 
« over us that bee catholiques : and are not no- 
e ble men likewiſe bound, to inſtrutt their 
fervants that they onghr to reſiſt ſuch an 
* heretique, now no king, as hee who hath 
* no right to his kingdome, but a tyrant, or 
« a thiefe injuſtly uſurping , dominion over 
© them? Docth the Holy Ghoſt teach us, 
that the hate of an heretiqe is to bee offered 
* unto God for a great ſacrifice, and that we 
« are to avoid him as a canker; and yet ſhall 
© it be held unlawfull to reſiſt that canker, 
* which endevoureth to corrupt us, and to 
* repell his force from us with our ſwords, 
* who are commanded to cut off our owne 


« fleſhe, if it be infetted with Tugh, a can- 
« h. 
Parſons, * under the Banceite of Philo- 


pater, in a N quoted by Gooden, ſays, 
0 it be 


* Robert Parſons was 125 in Somerſetſhire ir in 1 1 
After being ſome time Fellow of Baliol College in Ox- 
ford, he went abroad and entered among the Jeſuits. In 
1580, he came into England with Campian, but ſoon re- 
turned to Rome, where he was made preſident of. the 
Engliſh. ebllege. 1 He was particularly uſeful to Allen, in 
procuring for Fim ſupplies*for his college at Douap. By 
= he gained a great aſcendancy over his mind, and 


principally 
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„% The whole of divines and canoniſts do 
% hold, that it is certain and of faith, that 


principally directed him in the concerns of the Engliſh 
miſſion, 'The number of Jeſuits who afterwards came to 
England, and who were all ſubſervient to Parſons, and 
the influence he had obtained at the court of Rome, 
made his ſway over the catholic clergy almoſt unbounded. 
He was the penſioner of the King of Spain, whoſe views, 
in oppoſition to thoſe of his ſovereign, he unremittingly 
purſued. Towards the cloſe of the reign of Elizabeth, 
he ftrenuouſly ſupported the pretenſions of the Spaniſh 
monarch to the crown of England, in oppoſition to thoſe 
of James; for this purpoſe, he wrote a book on the ſuc- 
ceſſion, under the name of Dolman, entirely calculated to 
ſupport the Spaniſh claim to the throne of this kingdom. 
Such was his aſcendancy over the minds of the catholics 
at that period, that more pains were taken by many miſ- 
fioners to ſupport the pretenſions of the king of Spain, 
than the real intereſts of religion. To his intrigues, and 
to thoſe rebellious principles already ſtated, which he in- 
culcated into his numerous adherents, is the enacting of 
the penal laws more to be attributed, than to any other 
cauſe, They afforded a pretence for impoſing them, and 

' a plauſible plea for their continuance. | 
After the acceſſion of James, he was the moſt ſtrenu - 
dus oppoſer of the oath of alli giance, and the principal in- 
ſtrument in procuring the condemnation of it from Paul 
Sch. —He died in 1610.—His activity was perſevering, 
his induſtry indefatigable, and his talents uncommon : 
dut they were unfortunately e xerciſed in oppoſition to 
his country and his ſovereign, and to the detriment of 

religion, | 


Any 


(Cow 7 
any chfiſtian, prince whatſoever, ;-if he 
* ſhall manifeſtly defleQ from the catho- 
* lic, religion, and endeavour to draw o- 
« thers from the ſame, does preſenily fall 
a from all power and dignity, by the very 
: force, of human and divine law, and that 

* alſo before any ſentence of the ſupreme 
te ' paſtor or judge denounced againſt him, and 
- that, his ſubjeas whatſoever are free from 
0 all obligation of that oath, which they had 
taken for their allegiance to him, as their 
*. lawful. prince: and that they may, and 
% ought (if they have forces) drive out ſuch 
« man, as an apoſtate, or heretic, and a 
* backſlider, from the Lord and Chriſt, and 
« an enemy to the commonwealth, - from 
« all dominion over Chriſtians, leſt he in- 
* ſeq others, or by his example or com- 
ct mand, avert others from the faith, and that 

* this certain, definite, and undoubted opi- 
* .nion of the beſt learned men is wholly a- 
e greeable and conſonant to the apoſtolical 
* * doftrine. * 

Whoever wiſhes to he more acquainted 
with the ſentiments of the pepiſtic party in 
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the reign of Elizabeth, may eonfule the Im- 
portant Conſiderations ſet forth by te feeular 
Prieſts in 160t; as Hkewiſe the letters of 


Cardinal d' Offat, particularly letters 4g, 


268, 291, 292, and 322. In thefe the rea- 
der will find the real motives of the kind 
reception the Erigliſh fugitives received 
from Philip and the Pope; and what was 
the principal employment of Allen and Par- 
fons at the courts of Rome and Spain. He 

will find that the foreign ſeminaries at the 
cloſe of her reign were more inſtrumental in 
promoting the intereſts of the Spaniſh court, 
chan thoſe of religion. 

To prove the fuppofed loyalty of the Ca- 
elle) at this period, much ſtreſs is laid“ 
on the proteſtation of allegiance made to 
Queen Elizabeth, 1602, by thirteen ſecular 
priefts.—On this ſubje& I muſt obſerve, that 
previouſly great diſputes had ariſen between 
the” Jeſuits and ſecular clergy; the former 
were always the moſt ſtrenuous fupporters of 
the papal pretenſions; it is not therefore to 
be wondered at, if thirteen ſecular prieſts 
mould fign' their names to a proteſtation of 


allegiance, when they had reaſon to expect an 
exemption from the penal laws for fo doing: 


* Divine Right of Epiſcopacy, þ. go. 
"Is the 


| E 
the only ſubjett of ſurpriſe is, chat ſo few as 
thirteen ſigned it. Had this inſttument been 
ſigned by the whole body of Engliſh prieſts, I 
would willingly admit that it contained the 
ſentiments of the Catholics at that time: but 
at preſent it only affords a lamentable proof 
of the prevalence of the pep:ſtic party, when ſo 
few could be induced to fign it, and the pro- 
moters of it were treated at Rome as rebels 
to. the ſee A *, William Biſbop, the 

chief 


And that his was no ſuſpicion groundleſly taken 
** or invented, there was produced a well known verified 
«« ſtory happening towards. the latter end of Queen Eli- 
«« zabeth's reign; for that queen being at laſt ſatisfied of 
«« the loyalty of certain catholic prieſts, had a purpoſe 
"7 to ſhew ſome indulgence and qualification of the laws 
„to them. Hereupon certain of their brethren went to 
Rome to carry ſuch good news thither, whither being 
come, they were by that party branded with the names 
of. ſehiſzgtice, ſpies and rebels tothe fee a ( Rafe. 
tans en.the Oath of Sapremag and Allegiance.) A 

See alſo in Caron Remonſtrantia Hibernorum, p. 32. 

2 curious criticiſm on this inſtrument by the uni retũty of 
Louvain, whereia they declare, that although it contains 
ſome poſitions, which are not true, it does not contain 
abſolute hereſy ; inaſmuch as it does not deny to the 
Pope, in all caſes, the right of depoſing kings, but only 
in the particular caſe of Queen Elizabeth at that time: 
« Wherefore, ſay they, although by figning this inſtru. 
ment the guilt of ignorance and imprudence may have 
R 2 © been 


4s the nomination was made with' the 


CC. 1s | 
chief promoter of this inſtrument, was after. 
wards named to be biſhop in this country; it 
muſt however be noticed, that it was done 
with great reluAance by the court of Rome. 


ro- 
© bation of King james in 1623, care was taken, 
we may be aſſured, to choofe a perſon, whoſe 
principles were not obnoxious to that jealous 
prince. In governing his flock, this biſhop 
proceeded according to the rules of the 
church, as if he had been a regular Engliſh 
biſhop; this gave offence to the Roman court, 
and his ſucceſſor, Dr. Smith, following. his 
example, was A das by the papiſitc 
party, 


been eontracted, the integrity of the faith on the ſub- 
joct of eccleſiaſtical power being preſerved ;_it is not 
„ thence to be concluded, that, from the commiſſion 
of theſe fins, which proceed from human temptations, 
there pos abſolute incapacity and inability to 


ww © 


« perform eccleſiaſtical funQtions and duties. 
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| The ks queries in the reign of Elizabeth, I Oath of 
have obſerved, were propoſed, to diſtinguiſh ance. 


between the loyal catholic, and the abettor 
of dangerous ultromontane doftrines and 
principles: for the ſame purpoſe was enatied 
the oath of allegiance “ in the third year of the 

8 reign 


* The oath was in theſe words. I A, B. do truely 
and ſincerely acknowledge, profeſſe, teſtify and de- 
„ clare in my conſcience before God and the world, 
that our Soveraign Lord King JAMES is lawful and 
«« rightful king of this realme, and of all other his Ma- 
jeſties dominions and countries; and that the Pope 
neither of himſelf, nor by any authority of the church 
or ſee of Rome, or by any other means, with any o- 
ther, hath any power or authority to depoſe the King, 
or to diſpoſe of any of his Majeſties kingdoms or do- 
** minions, or to authoriſe any foreign prince to invade 
or annoy him or his countries, or to diſcharge any of 
his ſubjets of their allegiance» and obedience to his 
*« Majeſty; or to give licence or leave to any of them 
to bear armes, to raiſe tymults, or to offer any violence 
or hurt to his Majeſties royal perſon, ſtate or govern- 
* ment, or to any of his Majeſties ſubjefts, within his 
Majeſties dominions. Alſo I do ſwear from my heart 
** that notwithſtanding any declaration or fentence of ex 
communication or deprivation made or granted, or to 
be made or granted by the Pope or his ſuctefſours, or 
by any authority derived, or pretended to be derived 
from him or his ſee, againſt the faid King, his heirs 


ho 


% { » 
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reign of James. This oath, when felt pr pro- 
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many 
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” or ſucceſſours,) or any abſolution of the ſaid ſubj ect 
„from their obedience; Iwill bear faith and true alle- 
** glance, to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſue ceſſours, and 
him and them will defend to the utter᷑moſt of my power 
5 againſt all conſpiracies and attempts whatſoever, which 
, ſhal be made againſt his or their perſons, their crown 
and dignity, by reaſon or colour of any ſuch ſentence 
© or declaration, or otherwiſe ; and will do my beſt 
4 endeavour to diſcloſe and make known unto his Ma- 
«- jefty, his heirs and ſucceſours, all treaſons and traiter- 
'5 ous; conſpiracies which, I ſhall know or hear of to be 
© againft him or. any of them. And I do further ſwear, 
* that I do from my Heart abhor, deteſt and abjure as 
„ impious and hereticall this damnable dofirine and po- 
n ſition, That princes which be excommunicated-or de- 
0 prived' by the Pope may be depoſed or murtheted by 
their ſubjects, or any other hatſoev er. And 1 do be · 
*. heve, and in my conſcience am reſolved that neither 
the Pope nor any other gerfon whatſoever hath power 
to abſolve me ſtom this oath, or any part thereof, 


„which 1 acknowledge" by good and full authority to 


be law fully miniſtred unto me, and do renounce all | 
0 pardons and diſpenſations to the contrazy, And theſe 
„things I do plainly and ſincerely acknowledge and 
« {wearaccording to theſe expteſſe words by me ſpoken, 
<« and accord ing to the plain and common ſenſe and un» 
0, derſtanding of the ſame words, without any equi vocs 
© tion or mental evaſion, or- ſecret reſervation whatſo 
oy eter. Aud de make this recognition and acknow- 
— 46 ledgment 
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many of the ſecular clergy, oſ the Benedic- 
tines, and of the lay Catholics, © But it con- 
tained too explicit a diſavowal of the den 
poweyy to eſcape the animadverſions of the 
papiſlie party: they accordingly; by means 
of their agem Parſons, who was then at 
Rome, obtained the condemnation of it from 
Paul the 5th. His firſt brief is dated in 
1606, wherein be declares that the: oath con- 
tains many things whick are contrary to faith 
and jatvation; and ſtrictly admoniſhes the Eng- 
liſh" Catholics (refuſe taking this, or any fimi· 
lar oath. The authenticity of this brief was 
at firſt by many called in queſtion; and it was 
afferted that it had been obtained on falſe 
pretences. | To remove this pretext; a ſecond 
brief was iſſued in the following; year, declar- 
ing that the prohibition contained in the: firſt 
brief, which was then rene wed, had been'if- 

ſued with due deliberation and knowledge of 
the ſubjeftt. In the following year, Black- 
well, who bad been * youre * arch-pricſt 
nee 4-64 fl bor « £7 1 : loi 
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Aber cke death of the1aft ſur ii g bi hop of tboſe bo 
were deprived in the firſt year of Elizabeth, the catholic 


6 Rome, to have one or more biſhops ap - 
« pointed 


1 : 
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in England was removed, by an order from 


Rome, from his ſtation, ſor having taken the 
oatb, and Birket was appointed to ſucceed 
bim. On this occaſion a third brief was iſe 


9 ſued, repeating the condemnation of che 


oath, and ordering all prieſts, who had taken 
it, and did not retract within a limited time, 
to be deprived of their faculties. For this 
purpoſe two months were allowed by Birket, 
who had received his injunctions from Rome, 
after which all the clergy, who took the oath, 
were deprived of all faculties and pg 
W by the See Apoſtoli c. 

In the year 1626, a fourth dee anden 
was ſet forth by Urban the 8th, in which he 
ſays: And if violence ſhould proceed ſo far, 
«as to compel you to take that pernicious 
* and unlawful oath of allegiance' of Eng- 
land, remember that what you utter. is beard 
by all the aſſembly of angels, who are be- 
“ holding you. And let your tongue cleave 


pointed; but Parſons, who was then at Rome, thwarted 
their application, and by his advice in 1598, Blackwell 
was appointed ſuperior of the clergy, with the title of 
archpriefl. The clergy -remonſtrated againſt this 'extra- 
ordinary ſpecies of government, but not daring to adopt 
canonical methods of redreſs, they were obliged to fk. 
* 4 Kana! a 20 "on FRO , 
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to your mouth, rather than diminiſh; by this 
* form of oath, the authority of St. Peter; 
for in it, not only is allegiance given to 
the king, but the ſacred ſceptre of the uni- 
« verſal church is wreſted from the vicar of 
* Almighty God: That which our prede- 
* ceflor Paul gth, of bleſſed memory, de- 
© creed with ſuch great deliberation, that 
* ought ye altogether to obſerve as a decree 
of truth.“ 

It has been aſſerted that the only difficulty, 
to which this oath was liable, was in applying 
the word keretical to the doftrine of the de- 
poling power: but this affertion is contra- 
dicted by the uniform conduct and declara- 
tions of the court of Rome, and the writings 
of thoſe who combated the lawfulneſs of the 
oath. From theſe it will appear, that the ob- 
jeftion made to it, and the ground of it's re- 
peated condemnation, was the explicit denial 
of any power in the Pope, on any occafion to 
depoſe kings; and that the word heretical 
could only be objeQionable to thoſe who 
maintain the depoſing power. 

- That this was the real ground of 2 
demnation of the oath, muſt be evident from 
the words I have quoted, as well from the 


brief of Paul as that of Urban; one improper 
8 expreſſion 
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could not juſtify the aſſertion that mary things 
are contained in it contrary to faith; nor could 
Urban have ſaid on that account, that it wreſt- 
ed his ſacred ſceptre from his hands. But this 
is more evident from the letters of Parſons, 
the principal agent in procuring the condem- 
nation, who thus writes from Rome: About 
« four or five months paſt, a conſultation was 
held of ſeven or eight of the moſt learned 
« divines, who could be choſen, to give their 
judgment on it (the oath); their reaſons 
* are many, but all reduced to this; that it is 
* of faith, that the Pope hath authority to 
«  chaſtize princes on juſt grounds, and conſe- 
« quently when it is called in queſtion, it can- 
* not be denied, without renouncing our 
« faith ; and that neither the Pope or. any 
« other authority can diſpenſe in this caſe.“ 

For if the queſtion were de fafto and not 
« de jure, viz. whether the Pope might juſtly 
« on this or that occahon, excommunicate or 
« depoſe this or that prince, upon ſuch and 
« ſuch cauſes; or whether former Popes have 
« done well or not therein; then might ſome 
of thoſe reaſons, which you ſay your friends 
«a alledge, be admitted into conſideration ; 
« „iz. whether it would be to edification or 
* deſtruQtion, do hurt or good, be profitable 
« or 
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= or unprofitable; or whether the cauſes be 
* ſufficient or not: (for without cauſe none 
« holdeth the Pope may depoſe :) or whether 
« the due form of admonition touched in your 
© letters were obſerved. But, foraſmuch as 
« the queſtion is of the right and power of 
* the Apoſtolic See, what it may do upon any 
* cauſe, or againſt any catholic prince what- 
* ſever, theſe conſiderations of temporal 
*« hurt cannot have any effect *.“ 

« Beſides theſe, I have conferred with 
Cardinal Bellarmine, and ſundry others of 
« great learning and conſcience, and all are 
* of one opinion in this caſe, that the form of 
the oath as it is drawn, is heretical, and no 


® In this diſtinction lies the difference between the 
proteſtation ſigned by 13 prieſts above mentioned, and 
the oath of allegiance of James ; the former only declared 
that they would not attend to any excommunication or 
ſentence of depoſition iflued againſt Elizabeth, but ſaid 
nothing of the power of the Pope to depoſe in general: 
for this reaſon, though it was ſaid to be ſinful, it did not 
intrench upon catholic faith : but the oath of James de- 
died to the Pope any power to depoſe princes on any pre- 
tence whatever: this it was which was reprobated as con- 
trary to faith; and this was the enſnaring, captious 
clauſe, ee eee 
who oppoſed the oath, 


82 * way 
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* way may be admitted by him that vnn 
of deny the catholic faith“ .“ 

After the oath had been condemned by 
Paul in his briefs, the Catholics who were 
deterred from taking it, drew up three new 
forms of an oatb, which they vainly flattered 
themſelves might be admitted by the court of 
Rome. There is a form ſent hither of a 
* new oath,” ſays Parſons io Birket the arch- 
Poet « ſet down in divers faſhions, and 

* therewithal is an Engliſh memorial to the 
lords of the counſel, in your name, and of 
* your aſſiſtants, and of the provincials of the 
_* BenediQtins, Franciſcans, and Jeſuits; a 
* certain particular form of oath ; which, as 
* I have not had time to confer it with any 
learned men, much leſs with his Holineſs, 
becauſe the paſt is preſently to depart ; ſo 
* I-do aſſure myſelf, that it will be miſliked, 
* and moſt of all by his Holineſs, that any 
e forwardneſs ſhould be ſhewed to ſuch oaths, 
wherein either zactte or expreſſe, his authority 
is impugned, &c, , And for your own part, 
* I would give you this counſel; that you 


ebe always the laſt in theſe matters; and 


** 


9 Widdrington—Difputatio Theologica de Juramentg 
Fidelitatis, p. 339. 


w urge 
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* urge ſtill bis Holineſs, for particular direc- 
„tion; wherein, here, we ſhall aſſiſt you, 
* what we may. Even now cometh a reſolu- 
« tion from his Holineſs and the Inquiſition ; 
* which is to be intimated to you by the Pro- 
© tetor=Cardinal Farneſius; but I know 
© not, whether he can do it by this poſt or no. 
© The effect is, that you may admit them 
© (prieſts, that had taken the oath of alle. 
© giance) that do return poſt tempus preſcriptny, 
tum duorum menſium, impoſita illis ſalutar# 
pro arbitrio ſuo pœnitentia; and ſo may re- 
ſtore them their faculties again. This light 
* I thought fit to give you now of the matter. 
The moderation, or temperance of them, 
© that will promiſe not to teach or profeſs 
* publickly, but in private will hold their 
opinion; is rejected utterly,'* Kc. Dod, 
vol. ad. p. 488. 

In the reign of Charles I. the Catholics 
were much divided on the neceſſity of having 
an epiſcopal government, and on the Jawtful- 
neſs of taking the oath of allegiance. To ſet- 
tle theſe diſputes, the Court of Rome ſent over 
Panzani, an Italian prelate: in his memoirs 
an account is given of his endeavours to 
quell the differences on theſe ſubjeQs. - Soon 


after be arrived in England, he had a conſe- 
rence 


[ 4 ] 
rence with Windebank, who was ſecretary of 
ſtate. | Panzani pleaded for a repeal, or at 
leaſt a relaxation of the penal laws againſt 
Catholics; to this Windebank replied that 
the King had been very merciful] to them, 


but added that he was particularly diſpleaſed 


that ſo many of them refuſed to take the oath 
of allegiance, and ſuggeſted by way of advice, 
that the Pope ſhould recall, or moderate the 
briefs, which were in force againſt thoſe who 
took ut, Panzani ſaid, that he had no parti. 
cular commiſſion on that ſubjedt, but it was 
his opinion that nothing would be altered in 
the briefs, unleſs the oath was framed in a 
manner more agreeable to the See of Rome: 
but,“ he added, “ I know it is the Pope's 
* pleaſure that the Roman Catholics anſwer all 
the demands of civil allegiance.” © If this 
* be true,” anſwered the Secretary, let the | 
„ Pope draw up the form of an oath and ſend 
Lit hither.” | Panzant promiſed to write to 
Rome, and flattered himſelf that the applica- 
tion} would have the deſired effeR, of baving 
an oath of allegiance framed, which would be 
| palatable to the moſt W and pleaſing 
io the Court of Rome. He ſoon received a 
letter which blaſted all theſe hopes; Cardi- 
nal Barberini informed him that the Court of 
58 | . Rome- 
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Rome was very much diſpleaſed at the N. 
berty he had taken in declaring bimſelf on 
the ſubje& of the oath. He told him that 
Rome ought to be very cautious and rather 
paſſive in controverſies of that nature. For,” 
ſaid the Cardinal, ſhould we pretend to 
* draw up forms of oaths, the Engliſh will pre- 
* tend to be judges of the qualities of them, 
« whereas it is our buſineſs to act as judges, 
« where faith is attacked or endangered. 
Panzani was alſo told that the method he took 
to filence both parties on this ſubjeQ, was an 
injary to the right his Holineſs claimed in 
that controverſy. © I cannot ſay,” ſays the 
Cardinal, © but you ated prudently in giving 
* no umbrage to the ambaſſadors of France 
« and Spain, by making yourſelf public; I 
„ wiſh you had been as cautious in relation 
to the oath.— It may perhaps be a ſtroke of 
politics, whereby the miniſters of chat court 
* endeavour to draw ſomething from you. 
« Such practices are very common. It might 

perhaps not have been amiſs to have men- 
* tioned in general terms, ſomething concern- 
ing the oath to Secretary Windebank, but 

you went too far in making propoſals. In 

things of that kind, it is your buſineſs to fee, 
2 hear and obſerve. It is a piece of neegſſary 


poliey 
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q poliey not id ſeem to. be fully informed of 
* matters. Ihe ſoftening of the Pope's brief, 
©,which!/Windebank mentioned, was a dange- 
* rous topic. You entered unadviſedly-upon 
that ſubjed, yet were in the right to reply, 
that not repealing, but ſoftening, was to be 
< the thing inſiſted on. I wiſh however you 
had never mentioned any thing of ſending 
* hither about the form of an oath. Should 
u e form an oath here and ſend it to the 
« King, they would examine and cenſure 
te it in England. , On the whole it is my ad- 
* vice that you diſengage yourſelf as well as 
« you can from this troubleſome affair of the 

ce oath“. 22 | 
Thus were the Catholics left hated to 
perſecuting ſanguinary laws, and their con- 
ſciences tormented by repeated mandates from 
Rome, becauſe that Court refuſed to co-ope- 
rate with the government of the country, in 
framing for them an oath of allegiance. 


Panzani's Memoirs. MSS. in Dod's papers. Theſe 
memoirs contain much curious matter, ang © hope will 
de giyen to the public. ee "at 
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negative propoſitions, 


©9124) $4817 4 I: 


he Pope or Church bach no power to 
« abfodvs any perſon or perſons whatfoever 


from his or their obedience to the civil go- 
-verhment; eſtabliſhed in this nation. 

bas vlan! 11. „l. 
At is not lawful, by the Pope's or Churche's 
« commiund; or diſpenſation, to kill, deſtroy, 
* or/othetwife' injure any perſon or perſons 


* or condemned, cenſured or excommuni- 
c cated for error, — 

oog Im. 10 III. * 
N elt is not lawful in itſelf, or by the belies 
r diſpenſation, to break either word or oath 


with any perſons aboveſaid, under n. 


ol their being heretics. “ 


Tueſe propoſitions were, in the following 
year, condemned by Innocent X. and the 
ſubſcribers of them cenſured by a particular 


| n On this occaſion a judiciqus con- 
Fn T tempgary 


% whatſoerer, becauſe he or they are accuſed - 


The three 
negative 
propoſitions 
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temporary writer thus expreſſes himſelf, 
© Theſe (the three propoſitions) I am ſorry, I 
* muſt confeſs, were cenſured at Rome; pri- 
* vately indeed and without ſolemnity, at 


being perhaps either unwilling to come to 


s the light, or unable to bear it; whatever was 
. the motive, I cannot omit to make this re- 
fledion upon ſo unequal a «proceeding to- 
** wards the proſperous French, and che af- 
fliged Engliſh; what either of injurious or 
* untrue, do any of theſe three propoſitions 
contain, that is not both more largely, and 
more ſmartly expreſt in the decrees of Sor- 
te bonne, and the reſt of the univexſities cited 
te at the beginning of this letter? If they be 
« free, why are not we? If ve be men 
hy are not they?“ | 
« At leaſt, this Roman ee of the 
« Engliſh ſubſcription, wants not ſome good 
* effeQ, ſince it has abſolutely. cleared the 
* chief remaining objection; which: elſe, if 
* captiouſly managed, might perhaps have 
* given us ſome trouble to maintain our pa- 
* rallel with the French, for, till then, it had 
been no great piece of invention, to pre- 
« tend that the Pope's prohibitive brief was 
« applyable only to the whole oath in groſs, 
be | « and 
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« and fo might conſiſt well enough with the 
« diſclaim of his indirect authority over 
* Kings: but now I ſee, 'tis not the form, 
1 tis not an inconvenient phraſe or two (the 
« greateſt ſcruple of ſome ſerious perſons a- 
©* mong us here) but the very ſubſtance of the 
« oath, the growing denyal of the Pope's 
* power to depoſe princes, is the chief, if not 
the only ſcandal that's offenſive there.“ 
Some few queſtions concerning the oath of alle- 
giance, propoſed by a Catholic gentleman, p. 29. * 


'* The ſame author ſays, that theſe three propoſitions 
were ſubſcribed by almoſt all the eccleſiaſtics, and a ſuf- 
ficient number of the nobility and gentry, to repreſent 
the body of catholics, _ 
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The Iriſh 
Remon- 
ſtrance. 
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" "The Irih Remonſtrance, thaugh it # — vat 
immediately regard the Engliſh Catholics, 
requires ſome notice, becauſe the condemna. 
tion of it declares, that it contains the errors 
condemned in the oath of allegiance, by Paul 
the sch, ang Vioun the 8h. * rn in this 

” inſtru- 
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* The following is the copy of this inſtrument,” We 
* do acknowledge and confeſs your Majeſty ta be our 
true and lau ful King. ſupream Lord, and right ſull So- 


veraign of this realm of Ireland, and of all other your 


„ Majeſties dominions. And therefore we acknowledge 
and confeſs ourſelves, to be obliged under pain of 
fin to obey your Majeſty in all civil and temporal af. 
« fajrs, as much as any other of your Majeſties-ſubjedts, 
and as the laws and rules of government in his king- 
* dom do require at our hands, And that notwithſtand- 
ing any power or pretenſion of the Pope or Sea of 
4e Rome, or any ſentence or declaration of what kind or 
«« quality ſoever, given, or to be given, by the Pope, 
his predeceſſors, or ſucceſſors, or by any authority 
** ſpiritual or temporal proceeding or derived from him, 
** or his ſea, againſt your Majeſty or royal authority, 
« wwe will ſtill acknowledge and perform to the uttermoſt 
of our abilities our faithful loyalty and true allegiance 
to your Majeſty, And we openly diſclaim and re- 
nounce all foreign power, he it either papal or prince- 
. ſpiritual or temporal, in as much as it may ſeem 
« able, or ſhall pretend to free, diſcharge or abſolve us 
«« from this obligation, or ſhall any way give us leave, 
*« oxlicenſe, to raiſe tumults, bear arms, or offer any 
23% 2 violence 
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ment, nor in che ahoVe recited propolitiong, 
is contained he. tracy * er- 

DAU gin 10 e net. ; The 


Mann aan 15 ert 
ebnete your Mayr ties perſon, royal authority, r 
to the Nate or govemment. Being all of us ready not. 
only to diſcover, and make known, to your Majeſty 
and to your miniſters, all the trea ſons made again 
yr Majeſty or them, which ſhut# come to our hewr- 
ing; but alſo to duſe our lives in che defence of your: 
Majeſtios perſÞn ang reyal authority, and fo refit wick 
aur heſt endea vours all conſpiracies and attempts. a- 
«« gainft your Majeſty, be they framed or ſent undet what 
** pretence, or patroniaed by what forreigu power or zu- 
**. thorigy ſoever. And further, we profeks that all abfo-- 
lam princes and; fupream:; govemours, of what religion 
„ ſnevar they be, are God's lieutenants on canth,; and 
« that obedignce is due to them according to the laws of 
« each commonwealth reſpeftively in all civil and um- 
*'poral affairs, And therefore we do here proteſt again 
** all deArine, and authority to- the contrary. Aud we 
as hold it impious,. and againſt the ward of God, © 
maintain that any pri vate ſubject may ill or murther 
** the anointed of God, his prince, though of a different 
belief and religion from his, And we abhor, and de- 
tel che pradiice thereof as &ammable and wicked. = 
| (Theſe being che reiieis of our religion in point of 
" apd fibmifion ro your Majefties commands, 
* and our dependence of the ſea of Rome, no way in- 
by erenchiing upon that perfeft obediente, which by our 
« birth, by all laws Uivine and humane, we ure bound 
to pay to your Majeſty our natural and lawful ſove- 


ge nige, we humbly beg, proſtrate at your Majeſties feet, 
. « that 
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The only propoſition common to them al n | 
| the denial of the depoſing power. 
This remonſtrance was originally framed 
in England, and preſented by the Engliſh 
- Catholics to Parliament a ſhort time before 
the civil wars . Theſe diſturbances prevent- 
ed any proceeding, which might have been 
built upon it, and this probably was the cauſe 
of it's not being then noticed by the court of 
Rome. But when, after the Reſtoration i in 
1660, it was adopted by the Iriſh Catholics, 
and a proſpect of relief given to them, by 
their ſubſcribing it, the thunders of the Vati- 
can were heard, and the condemnations of 
Paul, Urban and Innocent, which had fallen 
on the oath of allegiance, and the three propoſi- 
tions, were repeated by Alexander the 7th. 
OT Quod Gallis- licet, Anglis non licebit?“ 
Had the 'Engliſh 'often exclaimed on the con- 


FEM TY; oath of allegiance ; on this 
85, 2 I en ,» 
* that yau would, be, pleaſed to prote us x from, the ler 
+ vere perſecution we ſuffer meerly, for our profeſſion 
in religion: leaving thoſe that are, or hereafter ſhall 
be guilty of other crimes (and chere have been ſuch in 
** 31 times t yell ky gheir pens as OW TR. 
1 | the, pupiſhment preſcribed kr eter”), 


* tech Exomologeli p. 4. 
a ow" occafion 
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occaſion the Iriſh aſked, Quod Anglis licet, 
« Hibernis non licebit ?”* | | 

The words by which this inſtrument was 
cenſured, will exhibit the grounds of the con- 
demnation of the oath of allegiante.1-1» |: 
The Nuncio at Bruſſels, when dhe remon- 
france. was preſented by the lriſn, to Charles 
zd, was De Vecchiis. To him was commi t- 
ted from the court of Rome, the ſuperintend- 
ence of the Engliſh and Iriſm miſſions. In 
anſwer to a letter written to him on the ſub- 
jett, he ſays; © Your paternity has deſired to 
hear from me what has been determined at 
* Rome, concerning the declaration or pro- 
« teſtation beginning with your maje/ty*s /aith- 
« ful ſubjects, and ending with preſcribed by the 
Jau, preſented to the moſt ſerene King of 
England, and ſubſcribed by ſome Iriſh ec- 
« clefiaſtics. : Therefore I thought I ſhould 
« fully ſatisfy you, by communicating to you 
« what has been written on that ſubje&'by 
* command of our moſt holy Lord, which is, 
* that after diligent conſultation in ſeveral 
« meetings of cardinals and divines, that 
i proteſtation hath been found, like the 
* hydra budding forth anew, to contain pro- 
< poſitions agreeing with others heretofore 
N by ihe apoſtolic See, particu- 

Ef larly 
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« larly. by Paul the 544 of happy memory; by: a 
* conſtitution in form'of brief, and lately in 
* the year 1648 in à congregation held for 
e that purpoſe by Innocent the eth. And 


| © therefore his Holineſs has thought no more 


% neceſſary to be done now, but that this ve- 
ry thing ſhould be declared: and be hi 
„ commanded us to teſtify unto all this his 
“ mind, that it may appear publicly, that the 
« ſaid proteſtation and ſubſcriptions! added 
* have not only not been approved by his 
HFHolineſs, but not even permitted, or even 
by connivance tolerated: yea that be is 
© much grieved that by the example of ecele- 
© ſiaſtics, the ſecular nobles of the fortſaid 
« kingdom of Ireland have been drawn' into 
* the fame error: whoſe proteſtation and ſub- 
« fcriptions he does in like manner condemn, 
* according to the above form: and this he 
does to deliver the conſciences of Catholicy 
from the deceit and error, with which they 
« are ſurrounded.” -( Walſh; p. 16... 
In another letter of the fame year 1662, 
the ſame Nuncio ſays: *'Your former letters, 
« with the Engliſh papers, I have received ; 
put not anſwer'd, becauſe that although I 
« did indeed foreſee, yet I did not fully 
* know A of our moſt holy Lord. In 
IE. « the 
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the meanwhile, the formulary of your pro- 
« feſſion was brought to Rome, maturely 
there diſcuſſed, and utterly diſallowed. His 
* Holineſs writes it to diſpleaſe himſelf moſt 
« grievouſly, to be in itfelf intolerable, and fuch 
as cannot in any manner be allowed. And 
* his pleaſure is, that this be inſinuated (or 
e made known) unto all. For it (the ſaid 
« formulary) agrees with that profeſſion which 
«' heretofore hath ſo much grieved, and was con- 
«© Jemned by Pope Paul the 5th, and lately again 
- by Innocent the roth.”' —(Walſh, p. 514.) 
In the following year, he writes to a per- 
ſon, who was going to Ireland with an eccle- 
fiaſtical commiſſion ; „But the ſum of all 
* ' conſiſts herein, that, rejetting the comments 
«'(lyes; or falſe device) of the new form of 
* fidelity of the Valeſians “, you labour dili- 
« gently, by congruous admonitions, to con- 
< tain your countrymen, eſpecially the no- 
hy bility and gentry, in a ſincere and perfett 
*« obſervance of the ſee apoſtolic. For that 
* (formulary) is it which can do more harm 
«unto, and bring more ruine upon the church 
% of God, than all the forepaſt perſecution of 
© hereticks. | In order to y the" — of 


9. From Valedus. e giren.to Wand. 
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that duty ipcumbent on you, it's needleſs 
that J ſuggeſt any other thing to your pa- 
« ternity, [being a man throughly and abun- 


dantly inſtructed in ſuch matters, by your 


* own erudit ion and prudence) beſides thoſe 
© which. I haye lately, by word of mouth, in- 
ſinuated to you, fignally, that the ſaid oath 


«© be refuted and reproved lo, AS, that not- 


* withſtandiag, the royal miniſters may not 


e thence take occaſion of ſeyerity againſt 


Catholicks, or of perſecuting them as people 


« ſtudiouſly and maliciouſſy undermining the 
. . eie, on account of its res 


whe the denial of he depoſing power, (the 
only point contained in all the condemned 
inſtruments,) but a hint is given of the means 
employed io prevent the ſignature of this in- 
ſtrument. It was not to be condemned open- 
ly, as containing any explicit diſavowal of 


the depoſing poyer, becauſe that would give 
too much offence to government, but the 


{ſubſcribers were branded as heretics, and 


ſchiſmatics, diſobedient to the Pope; their 
faculties were taken from them, and their — 


ſons excommunicated. | 
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It is to be remarked, that a proſpett was 
held out to the Catholies of Ireland. that, by 
ſigning the remonſtrance, they might obtain 
the free exerciſe of their religion, and that 
the inſtrument is now acknowledged by Ca- 
tholics to be perfectly free from objection. 
The ſentiments of the papal court are however 
again expreſſed in a letter of Cardinal Bar- 
berini to the nobility. of Ireland; 1662.“ No- 
« ble Sirs! If ever at any time he, who moſt 
„ intirely loves you, the molt holy Father of 
all the faithful, hath grieved for the afflidt- 
„ ed condition of your affairs, now is the 
« time; that moſt. of all he is grieved, where- 
« in he fees you are not only to fear from 
« thoſe abroad, but even be on your guard 
from your very domeſtics, nay from your 
very brethren. For the evil is approach 
« ing not from the north only, bet even thence” 
* burning wind blows, whence the gentle 
* breathings of the Holy Ghoſt ſhould have 
* come; They are made maſters of error, 
* who give themſelves for diſciples of truth, 
and to ſhew their fidelity id the king, they 
«. deſtroy faith. In which procedure of theirs 
that is chiefly io be admired; that they pub- 
*. liſhed a proteſtation in ſuch terms, where- 
" by wid may be ſaid to have only violated 
Us «the 
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the catholic faith, and gained nothing on 
* earth, which they might not have obtained, 
that very faith remaining intire. For Who 
dares deny that by the catholic faith; due 
e obedience unto princes is cheriſhed, wheres: 
e as by evangelical precept evety man is 
* bound to yield to Cæſar what is Cæſar's, 
« and to God what is God's? When chere- 
fore they ſtudy to render themſelves faith- 
« ful to the king, they prevail herein leaſt of 
« all when they ſpeak nothing agreeable to 
«that faith they profeſs. But what excuſe 
can they pretend, who, when, to teſtify their 
/ « allegiance to the prince, they have ſub- 
« ſcribed their names to Jome propoſitions con- 
* demned heretofore by the apoſtolic See, can- 
not alledge for themſelves. either, a good 
* conſcience, or inculpable ignorance in do- 
« ing ſo? What ſhame is it to the eccleſiaſ- 
© tical order, to behold them the leaders into- 
error, by whom others ſhould have been 
« inſtructed. Verily it has vexed the ſoul of 
the moſt holy Pontiff to conſider the unſa- 
voury ſalt to have poured forth unſavouri- 
„ neſs, and thoſe who ſhould have enlighten- 
« ed others, to have brought darkneſs on 
* them. Wherefore ſuch as have kept them+ 
« ſelves free from ſubfcriptions, or from this 
ing * kind 
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* kind of infeftious. diſeaſe, let them by all 
„ means beware they be not drawn into the 
« pit by their blind leaders: and let them up- 
« hold the doctrine that is ſound,” — Walſh, 


P- 177 | 8 
After the diſpute had ſubſiſted for ſome 


time among the Iriſh, concerning this remon- 
ſtrance, a meeting was procured, by leave of 
government, of the ſurviving catholic biſhops, 
and the moſt dignified of the clergy, to conſi- 
der of the lawfulneſs of it, and of the propri- 


ety of ſigning it“. The rumour of this aſ- 
| « {embly 


* The author of the Divine Right of Epiſcopacy aſſerts, 
p- 105, that the inſtrument ſigned at this meeting, in op- 
poſition to the former, “is as clear a renunciation of 
the depoſing power as words can expreſs.” Now the 
truth is, that this arti-remonftrance does not deny the 
right of the Pope to depoſe kings, nor does it renounce the 
doctrine, that kings, deprived by the Pope, may be depoſed 
or murdered by their ſubjects, or any other perſon. Let 
any one peruſe the two inſtruments, and he will find that 
in theſe two points conſiſts the difference between them. 
To fay, that the biſhops and clergy refuſed to ſign the 
remonſtrance, not from an unwillingneſs to dĩiſavow the 
dangerous errors contained in it, but becauſe they 
thought it more proper to preſent one of their own fram-. 
ing, when the former was demanded of them by the civil 
government, is inſulting his readers, and paying no com- 
pliment to the loyalty of the clergy he commends. 

There 
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ſembly cauſed great alarm at Rome. it was 
feared that it would be found eaſy to remove, 
in a a conference; all the difficulties} which 
had been ſo ſtrongly and induſtriouſſy ſug- 


geſted, or that it would be neceſſary openly 


to avow the doctrine of the depoſing power. 
Accordingly we find that letters were written 
from the agents of the court of Rome to every 
biſhop, who was called to the meeting, warning 
him againſt this ſnare of the enemy, as they 
termed the remonſtrance. The following let- 
ter of Cardinal Barberini, written in 1666, 
will explain the ſentiments of the papal court 
on this occaſion. It is written to the clergy 
and catholics of Ireland. « Four years now 


There is not more truth in his aſſertion, that Ormond 
<« baniſhed as many of the anti-remonſtrant clergy as felt 
<« into his hands.“ His character of Walſh does a8 
little honor to his candor and charity, as the repreſenta- 
tion he gives of this rranlafion, does to his hiſtorical 
accuracy. 
I cannot n remarking the tergivezſation. of the 
| papiſtic writers in giving the characters of catholics. 
When, in writing to proteſtants, they think it neceſſary 
to ſhew that we are not bound by papal mandates, the 
exawple of Fra. Paolo and Walſh are adduced: put when, 
a protefling catholic avails himſelf of either of thoſe writers, 
the phpit immediately calls the We and the 
ather an irreligious Fryar. ed Ct 
cc are 
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are almoſt paſt, ſince our moſt holy Lord, 
« out of his love to you, has by my letters 
„ admoniſhed you of dangers to. your ſalva- 
* tion, which are impending from falſe bre- 
„ thren. And when he mightily deſired to 
hear neys of the ſnare broken, and you 
delivered, behold the ſad tidings come of 
your having agreed amongſt yourſelves 
* that a congregation ſhall be held, at Dub- 
lin, on the third of the Ides of June, for 
deliberating on the point of ſubſcribing 
that proteſtation, which, making ſhew of the 
title of fidelity, afſerts things contrary to the 
* catholic faith. Wherefore his Holineſs hath 
f commanded, that by me, you be ſeriouſly 

* admoniſhed, not to confound civil fidelity 

de ith the obedience. due to the apoſtolic 
- See, nor ſuffer; it to enter into your ſouls, 
* that he cannot be truly obedient to the 
king, who does this duty to the Roman 
Pontiff: whereas indeed nothing can more 
* conduce. to eſtabliſh the author.ty of kings, 
* than iv their ſubjeQs.a-fajthful obſequioul- 
* nels to the pontifical authority. And in- 
* deed what law doth ſo fayqur the monar- 
* cbical government as the catholic? What 
does ſo ſtrialy command ſubjedtion as that 
1 n openly enjoins all to obey their ſu- 


« periours ? 


cc 
cc 
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* periours? Be therefore conſtan in this 


law, not-let the traps of the enemy of hu- 
man kind deceive you: to which enemy, 
as to whom the manifold arts of harming 
are preſent, that of giving the foreſaid pro- 
teſtation of fidelity in more pleaſing words 
was not wanting; which yet are no way 
able or fit to remove the miſchief, But to 
thoſe, who, having paſt the bounds of mo- 


deſty, after ſo many vain endeavours, per- 


adventure glory to have had this laſt ſuc- 
ceis of the deſigned aſſembly, his Holineſs 
does threaten ſore, divine revenge, if they 
(turning from wicked thoughts) do not ab- 
ſtain from ſuch enterprizes. In the mean 
while I, in the name of the whole congre- 
gation ſet over your affairs, do exhort you, 
that the opinion of your fortitude and faith, 
and the concern of your ſalvation be above 
all things taken by you to heart, and that 
you pay a grateful return of good offices to 
the Roman church, which has begot you in 
Chriſt, The reſt is, that you all hold for 
certain, you. are ſingularly beloved by our 


„ moſt holy Lord, who by prayers all/ſet on 


fire with duty and charity, moſt earneftly 
begs of the moſt high God, that you may 
from thoſe unhappy thickets of briers and 

| « wild 
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vild foreſts of danger brought to the paſ- 
* tures of the Lord.“ The above quotations 
are all taken from original documents, con- 
tained in Walſh's Hiſtory of the Iriſh Re- 
monſtrance. 

That the ſentiments of the Papal Court 
have to the preſent day uniformly continued 
the fame, will appear from a letter written by 
Ghillini, Nuncio at Bruſſels in 1768. An oath 
had been then propoſed to the Iriſh Catho- 
lies, on the taking of which, a proſpe& was 
held out of the repeal of the penal laws. In 
this oath was contained the following clauſe : 
© I do alfo ſwear, that I abhor, deteſt and ab- 
jure, from the bottom of my heart, that 
* pernicious and abominable doctrine, that 
* no faith or promiſe is to be kept with here- 
© tics, or princes excommunicated; or that 
* princes deprived by the Pope may be depoſed or 
% murdered by their ſubjebts, or by any other per- 
« /on whatſoever.”''— The Nuncio was alarmed 
at this freſh attempt to renounce the papal 
power of depoſition. Accordingly he wrote 
a circular letter to the four titular iſhops 
of Ireland, in which he ſays: © This new oath 
is reprehenſible upon many accounts, and 
* unworthy of Catholic prelates; but it is 
* W RET if we. conſider the 

X ela- 
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declaration thereunto annexed, namely that 
_ 4 of abominating and deteſting from the heart 
* the doctrine, which is there mm abomi- 
« nable and pernicious.” 
ED. your erudition it muſt be known, 
that this doarine, which is aſſerted to be 
«. deteſtable in the oath, is defended and main- 
« tained by moſt Catholic writers, and has been 
« often followed in practice by the Apoſtolic 
«© See. It cannot therefore on any account 
„ be declared deteſtable, without incurring, 
by ſuch declaration, the imputation of a 
% propoſition raſh, falſe, ſcandalous and in- 
* jurious to the holy See.” —He concludes 
by ſaying; ©. In conſequence of this, your 
* Lordſhip ſhould encourage all perſons to 
« continue their ſubmiſſion to the penal laws 
e now in force, which with ſuch laudable 
« conſtancy they have hitherto borne; rather 
e than from the motive of emancipating 
« themſelves from - theſe laws, to have re- 
« courſe to means fo unlawful and' ſinful, 
«and attended with ſuch loſs to their own 
* ſouls, and to religion itſelf, which will by 
imperceptible degrees be ſo weakened, that 
it will at length periſh in che heart of thoſe 

«Catholics, if, following the example of their 
* gn paſtors, they ſhall lang ſo indulgent an 
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« ear to fleſh and blood; and hearken rather 
„ to the fallacious ſuggeſtions of enemies to 
* our holy Catholic religion, than to the ge- 
« nuine and ſalutary doctrine of their true fa- 
ther, and ſupreme paſtor.” . 

I have now, I think, ſufficiently traced the 
doctrine of the Court of Rome, which its 
emiſſaries have till lately endeavoured to in- 
culcate into the minds of Engliſh and Iriſh 
Catholics; and have ſhewn that the oppoſi- 
tion made to the oath of allegiance, and to the 
other proteſts and declarations which have at 
different times been made, has uniformly been 
to the explicit denial of the depoſing power, 
which they all contained. I will now trace 
the ſentiments of the writers of the papiſtic 
party, who conſtantly wrote againſt, and op- 
poſed the oath of allegiance, from its being firſt 
enatted, till the abolition of it after the Revo. 
lution. ) 1942b. + 109 

It is neceſſary firſt to obſerve, that the 
principal cauſe, which prevented the Catholic 
clergy from taking the oath of allegiance, and 
ſubſcribing the other formularies above men- 
tioned, aroſe from the nature of our eccleſi- 
aſtical government. This, inſtead of being 
ſettled on fixed principles, and conducted by 
certain regulations, is totally in the power of 
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the Court of Rome, which names the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſuperiors, who goyern the clergy, and 
preſcribes the forms by Which they are to be 
governed. From this Court do accleſiaſtical 


ſuperiors derive the power of adminiſtring 
the ſacraments to the faithful, and by them is 


this power dealt out to each individual .clergy- 
man. It requires little conſideration to per- 
ceive the amazing influence, which this power 
muſt give, in a religion, which, like ours, re- 
quires the intervention of a prieſt in almoſt all 
our religious duties. If aprieſt takes an oath, 
or ſubſcribes a declaration, diſapproved of 
by the Court of Rome, his faculties are taken 
from him, he becomes incapable of perform 
ing his functions, he is deprived of the ſalary _ 
which maintained him, and he is reduced to 
poverty and want. Such are the means, which 
have occaſionally been uſed in this free 
country to deter the Catholic Clergy from 
giving ſecurity to their King of their alle- 
giance, and to their country, of the integrity 
of their principles. In the reigu of James I. 
ſeveral vere deprived of their faculties for 
taking the oath , allegiance. They even ſur- 
rendered themſelves into the hands of juſtice, 
to obtain from the government a ſcanty main- 


tenance, which was refuſed 10 them by men, 
ta 
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to whoſe religion .they were an honor. Such 
was the fate of Preſton, Green, and many 
others“. This engine af deſpotiſm is ill 
in the ſame hands, and may on @ favorable 


In the Appendix to my ſecond letter, I ſaid, on the 
authority of Dod, that Preſton had ſubmitted and re- 
trated his writings. In this I was miſtaken; this excel- 
lent man lived to a reſpeRable old age, and perſevered 
in his loyal and orthodox ſentiments. A late writer has 
fondly ſuppoſed, that a letter of Dr. Kelliſon, written in 
1614, had induced him to condemn his writings, when, 


if he had peruſed the liſt of his works in Dod, he would. 


have found that he continued writing in defence of his 
original ſentiments, as late as 1622.— He alſo ſays that he 
vas indueed to ſurrender himſelf priſoner for no other 
reaſon, than to enjoy a comfortable and unreſtrained 
fituation. In proof of this he quotes Foulis, who ſays on 
the contrary, that he ſecured himſelſ in the Clink priſon, 
to avoid the plots laid by his enemies to ſeize him and 


convey him abroad. p. 532.—He probably dreaded the 


fate of Barnes, who was enticed abroad, there ſeized, 
and conveyed by force to Rome, where he was impri- 
priſoned in the Inquiſition, till the confinement and ill 
uſage deprived him of his ſenſes. —It was the invariable 
conduct of the papiſtic party to deprive thoſe prieſts, who 
took the oath of allegiance, of a maintenance, and when 
they received one from the government, they calumniated 
them, as quitting their religion, for receiving that from 
an enemy, which was denied them by their own party. 
This calumny, the writer above quoted has not ſcrupled 
to _ * Right of Epiſeopay, p. 93. 
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occafion' be uſed in the ſame manner. We 


have indeed a recent example of it in the de- 


privation of Mr. Wilks, becauſe, in a letter, 
he afſerted principles which were diſapproved of 


by an Apoſtolic Vicar. As long as this eccle. 


Engliſh writers 
who oppoſed 
the oath of al- 


Irgjance. 


ſtaſtical government continues, neither the 


principles, nor allegiance of the Catholic cler- 
8 are ſecure. 


1 will now examine the ſentiments of thoſe 
writers who oppoſed the oath of James. 
The noted Parſons in 1608 publiſhed, The 
Judgement of a Catholicke Engliſh-man, &c. 
concerning. a late book ſet forth, and entituled 
An Apologie for the Oath of Allegiance. Peg. 
No. 22. He ſays—“ And how then ſhall we 
« cleare this important matter, Whether there 
« be any points in this oath belonging to religion, 
« befides cyvill obedience? Very eaſily: by 
« foure ſeverall and diſtin wayes. The firſt 
* whereof ſhall be taken from the playne 
" expreſſe wordes, ſenſe, and drift of the 
« oath itſelfe: that beſydes the acknow- 
« ledgement of our Soveraigne to be true King, 
« and vi] Lord over all his dominions, and 
« that, I will be a true loyall ſubject unto him, 
« and other ſuch like clauſes, wherat no man 
« ſfticketh- or maketh difficulty; the ſaid 
« oath 
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* oath conteyneth further, that, I muſt fweare 
« in like manner ſome poyntes concerning the 
« limitation of the Pope's authority, to wit, what 
« he cannot do towards his Majeſtie or his ſuc- 
© cefſours in any caſe whatſoever. Which queſ- 
tion being brought from the particular hy- 
« potheſis, to the general theſis, concerning 
« all Kings (for the like reaſon is allo in o- 
« thers) both in the one and the other; it 
« toucheth a poynt of doctryne and Catho- 
« licke beliefe, concerning the ſufficiency of 
« paſtorall authority, left by our Saviour in 
« his church unto St. Peter and his ſucceſ- 
« ſours, for redreſſing of all inconveniences 
« that may fall out, which I (being a Catho- 
* licke) cannot in my conſcience forſweare, 
© without perill of everlaſting damnation.” 
II 1611, was publiſhed, A brieffe and cleare 
declaration of fundry pointes abſolutely diſliked 
in the lately enadted oath of allegiance, by H. J. 
permiſſu ſuperiorum. This writer, who con- 
ceals his name, gives an account of a latin 
work lately publiſhed, which ſtates, as he ſays, 
the Catholic doctrine, on the diſputed points 
in the oath of allegiance. P. 13. He ſhews- 
eth in the beginning of his firſt ſektion the 
5 dodctrine of the Proteſtants to be, that | the 
4 Biſhop of Rome has no authority at. al} 
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« over princes, and that he cannot in any 
caſe diſpoſe of their dominions or tempo- 
* rall juriſdictions: and that Doctor Barkley 
js almoſt of the ſame opinion in a booke 
lately publiſhed in his name, in which he 


A teacheth; firſt, that the Biſhop of Rome is 


* the Vicar of Chriſt, the Succeſſor of St. Peter, 

and the Paſtor of the whole Church: and 

* that he hath moſt full and ample power in 

* fpirituall matters. In which alſo princes 

are ſubjett unto him, as ſheep to their paſ- 

tour. Secondly, that he hath no authority 

* at all, neither direct nor indirect to diſpoſe 

* of the temporall rights or goods of lay men, 

* much leſs of princes: fo as for no canſe 

* whatſoever tan he deprive them of their 

* temporall dominions or juriſdictions. And 

* laſtly, He affirmeth that* the Popes, and all 

* other ecclefiaſtical perſons have bene fub- 
* je@ in all ages to ſecular princes, and in 

« ſecular matters . and Fünen by 

them. 

This ſentence ſo explicated, this Ca 
« tholike DoRour ſetteth down the common 
opinion of Catholikes, which is, that the 

* authority of the Pope extendeth alfo unto 

© temporall matters, at leaſt indirectly, and 

* * farre forth, as is needfull for the due 

e admi- 
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* Admigiſtration and conſervation of the ſpi- 
ritual good of Chriſt's church: ſo a hen 
the greatneſſe of the matter ſhall ſo require, 
he may puniſnh Jay people, and princes alſo 
*in temporall matters, depriving them of 
their dominions, rights and juriſdie- 
tions.“ ut eiten no t % nin “ 
P. 24.— The 12th (objection 1d the de- 
© poſing power) is, that the band of an oath 
cannot be diſſolved, which the author 
awe darf moſt falſe, and contrary wo 
© ſcriptyres, councells, decrees of Popes, the 
common opinion of dottours, and the . 
< tice, of the univerſall Church of Chriſt. 
the anſwere to. the, 13th objedction, is = 
clared the duty and obedience, which ſub- 
£4 zeas, owe 49, their prince. In the 14th is 
«largely reſelled the imagination of thoſe 
be affirme, that, for that princes were be- 
fore baptiſme (exempted from the obedi- 
KC © encee..to the Pope, thereforg being Chrif- 
.* pians they ſhould, wa continue in sene 
* Bae wr int 1 
P. 26. „ In his laſt part of his — he 
« — in what degree of certaintie this 
4* Catbolike doctrine of the Pope's authority 
f in temporall matters ought to be eſteemed; 


« eee how certayne it is, that the 
Y « Pope 
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„ Þ6pe bath authority to punim à Ohriftizh 
prinee for ſome cauſe, and to abſelvehis 
* ſubje&s from their oath of allegiance, and 
from that Obedience which etherwife in 
duty they oufd owe unto him. And 
« haſty he declareth his judgement and Gpi- 
„nion of the oath, which in England is pro- | 
— to Cathalike ſube ts. 
And as touching the firſt point, about 
" ecerthinep of this doArine, he produeeih 
„ Mr Black wen, who in the 36th page of his 
„bock inßnuatech, that it is only a the6lo- 
„ gicall opinibr of no certuintie; and that 
the contraty thereof may without perill be 
4 mantayied. His reaſons hall be ſet downe 
« hereafter: and of the fame judgement muſt 
* they all of neceſſitie be, that hold the tak- 
ing of the oath to be awful. But againſt 
this opinion of Mr. Blackwell, this writer 
bringeth many ſtrong and forcible reuſbns. 
to ſhew that this doctrine is not utnbiguous 
and Uoubtfull; nor fach' as the contrarie 
* therof may with probability be mantayned: 
but ſo certaine, as withbut prejudice of faith 
= he catmot be denied.” 
P. 29. „ He alfo further ſheweth, kan u 
« betongeth to a matter bf faith in the judge- 
men of all Catholikes, to believe, that the 
« « Church 
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« of manners: teaching any thing £0 be Jaw- 
fell chat is not, or any thing anlawfull, that 
may lawfully be done, or commaunding any 
„thing, that is in itſelfe wicked and unjuſt, 
« as Ganus, lib. 6. c. 5. N 333+ Barnes, E. 2. 
4 g. 4. p. g. col. 140. and athers do teach. 
For that ſuch a kind of erraur ſhould be 
© no leſſe pernicious than an ertour in mat- 
0 ter of faith: but if the Pope have not this 
authority in demporall 4þzages, the Church 
* ſhould erre in doctrine of manners, and in 
% matters of great weight and canſequence. 
For ſhe teacheth that a Prince being depo- 
« {ed by; the ſentencs of the Pope, his ſub- 
jet ate abſolved from the band of their 
* obedience, and his territaryes may be in- 
« yvadedandpolieſſed by others. | 
And — dying cum 
„ mynicated by the Pope, his ſybyeftes are 
« abſolved from thejr oath of fideluy; ſo as 
* they are not bound nahen 
* canſure he denounced,” 
P. 32. , So as with W 
** tice of the whole Chriſtian world, have the 
« Catholikes of England choſen rather to, loſe 
heir. goods, liberty and liſe, than to deny 
0 2 ihe Church, ſo grounded 
4 Y 3 "in 
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in ſcriptures;'delivered by councells,taught 
by univerſal-confent'of Catholike doctours, 
a defined by his Holines'that now liveth, Pal 
«the 5th, in his aber pen mme * 
c and.“ 7 1. H at 

P. 51.— And now 80 to the 42 
* preſſe words and according to their plaine 
and Common ſenſe, the oath is of the thing 
« itſelf: that is, that our Liege Lord King 
“James is the ſupreme, lawful, and true king 
«- of this kingdom, and all other his Majeſtie's 
fands and dominions. It is one thing to 
day that any one is the true king: and ano- 
„ ther thing to kay that he is taken and re- 
«4 ceabed for ſuch! And to ſweare the firſt is 
* Adanzeèrous, for that many things may be bid- 
deni ih theſe caſts, Vhich we cannot know: 
* and the Church of Ohrift' hath authority 
15. according to the doctrine of Catholiks) to 
„make an heretical prince incapable of he 
« ctowne. But the ſecond may more eaſily 
be ſworne: for every one kneweth his oe 
« mynd, and many things may be taken for 
that, which indeed they are not. For the 
* common eſtimation of men is has gem _— 
. in theſe matters. 
* Fourthly, In the forme of e is 
= comened not only * 8 of perjury, 
*« but 
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*« but playne and - abſolute perjuty itſelf- ; 
„ whith is to uffirme that with an oath which 
is ſalſe : for heere is expreſly affirmed that 
* [which at leaſt in the judgment of all catho- 
n ies is 4 manifeſt untruth. That the Pope 
* hath no thuhorily to depot a prince, nor io diſe 
poſe of his dominions, nor to give leave to any 
* other to invade his countrey, nor to abſolve his 
* fubjefts from their obedience: all which is in 
* this booke demonſtrated to be falſe; and 
® contrary to the dodtrine of the cathollke 
„church: and therefore in the Ren of 
„ catholikes it is maniſeſt perjury· 

| In 1613 was publiſhed (permiſſu 2 
rum) a Supplement to the Diſcuſſeon of M. D. 
Barlowes Anfewere, Se. by F. T. (that is Tho- 
mas Fitzherbert *), ſrom Nero have made 
anne enn. te Aft = 


„Thomas Fitzherbert was born in 12952. Aſter re- 
tiring abroad in 1582, he connected himſelf with the 
Duke of Feria, by whom he was recommended to the 
court of Spain, where the king beſtowed on him a pen- 
fion which he preſerved during his life, Sometime after 
the death of his wife, he went to Rome, and entered into 
the eccleſiaftical ſtate ; after which he was made agent 

of the Engliſh clergy at that court. Like Parſons, he was 
2 creature of the Spaniſh faction, and they both jointly 
purſued the ſame views: his ſituation, as agent for the 
org ts, © clergy, 
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P. 6. And for. that bis maligteant Sit 
% mour (viz. Barlow's) induceth him either to 
< thinke, or at leaſt; to pretend, that in im- 
«< pugning this oath, wee impugne every arti- 
« cle, or clauſe. thereof (for ſo you ſee be 
bath no leſſe malicionſly than fooliſhly and 
© abſurdly affirmed), therefore I thinke good 
to let him underſtand heere, that my mean- 
« ing is not to contradict any article thereof 
* that concerneth merely civill obedyence t 
* our ſoveraigne; but ſuch clauſes only, as 
* the authority of our ſpiritual ſupreme Paſ- 
our, and namely thoſe, which. do, exempt 
* temporallt princes from excammuni cation 
« and depoſition by ihe Fope, when, juſt oc- 
* cafion {hal} he given by them, and. the ne- 
ceſſity of the church, and the good of ſoules 
require it; to which purpoſe I will prove 
that this new . apth, in reſpe& of ſuch 
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clergy, 5 zave Parfons an opportunity, by tis means, of 
FT gs an eatire aſcendancy over their affairs. His 


connections with him at length gave umbrage to his em- 

N ployers, v who removed him from his ageney, when he en- 
tered into the ſociety of Jeſuits, He died in 1640. 
He was a man of conſiderable learning, but inferior in 
abilities to Farſogs, who uſed him as an inſtrument to car 
xx © on his ſiniſter views, and on politics, 


de clauſes, 
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« cauſes, is repugnaut to all laws humaine, 
« and divine, and therefore juſtly eondemned 
« by his Holines, and refuſed by catholikes.” 
bid. p. 39. Therefore upon all this, I 
« inferre, that chriſtian princes being ſheep 
« of Chriſte's flocke, and conſequently to be 
fed, and governed by the ſupreme Paſtour 
« of the church, may alſo be chaſtiſed by him 
« in their temporall Rates, when the fame 
* ſhall be neceſſary, for the glory and ſervice 
of God, the benefit of ſoules, and the good 
« of che whole church, whereto all chriſtian 
* kingdomes, and empires, are ſubordinate 
and ſubjeR, as I have proved before out 
„of the holy ſcriptures, and will prove alſo 
"after 4 while, by the very law of nature, 
„nnd Hght of reafon. And in the mean time 
I tonclude upon che premiſſes, concerning 
* the oath of alleglance, that ſeeing the ſame 
© is repugnant to this authority of the ſu- 
« preme Paſtour, grounded upon expreſſe 
«ſcriptures, both of the Old and New Tel. 
* tament, Mr. Barlow was much overſeene, 
when he ſo bouldly avowed, that the law of 
Gol doth juſtifie and injoine it: wheras you 
« {ve the law of God doth by an evident con- 
« ſequent condemne \ it, ordayning the autho- 
« rity | 
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* rity of Chriſtes; vicar, which the fd wth 
„ impugneth! is 
. Ibid. p 4% 900 nee 1 . 
« that ſeeing this oath now-in queſtion, js de- 
e rogatory from the power and Juriſdiftion 
of the Head of the, Church, to whom all 
* chriſtian princes are: ſubjett, (even by the 
te very law of nature:) it is no leſſe unlaw- 
* full, unjuſt, and repugnant 10 nature, then 
« if a huſband ſhould exact the like oath of 
* his wife, or a maiſter of his ſerxant, or the 
ec father of his children (I meane. anigath 
* which ſhould derogate from the power 
* and authority of their temporall prince :) 
* as for example; if a head of a family would 
te bynd his wife, and children, by oath to de- 
3 fend him from the correction of his · la v full 
prince, when occaſion ſhould require, I 
* thinke no man will be ſo abſurd to ſay, 
« that it is a layfull oath, and correſpondent 
* to nature, though the ſame ſhould be co- 
7 loured, and ſhaddawed never ſo much, with 
« pretence of geconomicall, and filial diſcipline, 
or duty. And no more can that other gath 
= be lay ful, and agreeable to nature, though 
® jt be neyer ſo much coloured with eſpe 
* af tempory) allegiange. 
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For as no reaſon of oeconomy, or of filiall 
„ and conjugall duty houldeth, when it is 
n encountred with the reſpeQ of the weale 
*« publicke, or of due obedience to a lawfull 
ſoveraigne: ſo neither can any reaſon of 
„ commonwealth or allegiance to temporall 
E princes, overweigh, when the ſame is bal- 
« Janced with the publike good of the church 
* of Chiiſt, wherto all temporall princes do 
« owe more reſpect, duty and ſubjettion 
(even by the law of nature) than their vaſ- 
% ſals and ſubjeQs owe to them,” 
In 1616, the ſpeech made by Cardinal du 
Peron to the States-General of France, on 
the depoſing power, was tranſlated into Eng- 
ſh, and publiſhed here, permiſſu ſuperiorum. 
A preface was prefixed by the tranſlator, in 
which be ſays, ſpeaking of the oath of alle- 
giance: © The oration itſelf doth follow at 
the end of this preface, and therefore I en- 
8 ter not upon the particulars thereof; only 
« « the reader, when he hath peruſed it, may be 
c« « pleaſed to remember two things in general 
10 contained therein. One, that the oath is 
« ſuch, as that they of the French clergie and 
* nobilitic will rather die than take it; the 
* oder that there was never any French 
0 e ſince the faculty of divinity hath 
BE: Z *« been 
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4 been taught in the ſchools of Fratice (not 
& excepting Even ſuch 4s were the moſt e ear- 
« heſt upholders of regal authority, and were 
„required by the Kings of their times, to de- 
5 « fend the lame by publick authority) who 
« dffirmeth kings to be iMdepoſable by Popes in all 
« caſes. And whenſoever any of them have | 
« debated the point of the 4h lution, which 
« ſybjeAs may have from the o of alltgiance 
to thei? prince, the caſes of the Printe's hereſy 
« ahd apoſtaty art always excepted ; that is to 
« ſay, in ſuch, cafes, de fubjefts of @ ling, 
t accòtding to the judgement of all catholike 
French writers, may be abſolved from ie cath 

« of therr allegiance. 
« ] tie not myſelf to the words, dot the 
* ſubſtance of theſe two propoſitions is clear- 
« ly delivefed by the Cardinal, in the bite 
of the clergie of France; which fo long as 
« the readet flrall keep in mind, it will make 
„ Hitn (if he be a diferect proteſtant,) diſ- 
« cerfic with Eaſe; how falfly his minifters 
„ have ltd certain ſeditibs ofitifolis to the 
e charge of us Eighth cathölikes, aid füch 
ay they) as are not believed by che catho- 
eke eonbtties jbyning to us. tf he chüufce 
« 16” be à pretillaß, he will have feaſbfi to 
Reer eotripaiiſon of is  cattoliks, om he 


finds 


E * 
ce « ings to agree, in this with himſelfe, and all 
« the, Calyipifts it in the yarld, t that kipgs may 
« for ame bidgous cxymes deſerve 40 fall 
* from, their, royalty. though there de ghis 
0 « difference betweene us, that oe fold the com- 
« mon father of all true Chriſtians, to be the fit- 


a « teſt TSF 97 fuch hugh quarrels as all out be- 
pn « tween, þ is children (wherein allo he is direQ- 


« ed by the canons and inviolable cuſtames 
Tol the chyrch, ip what Kart, and by what 
« degrees he muſt proceed,) but they hold 
10 «that kings are ſubject to a kind of popular 
© aid which is fo, much che likelier to 

& be corrupt, as it js uſual for the people, 

„ how they,make.the judge, 30 be f party 
In the zeign of Charles the ad, three trea- 
tiſcs, againſt the, aa of allegiance, were writ- 
ten and circulated amongit the Engliſh catho- 


lies by the Jeſyis. Stillipgſleet publiſhed | 


theſe treatiſes in 1677, under the title of Je- 
fut's Loyalty, with a preface, probably with a 
view t impreſs the public with the jdea, that 
cathalics maintained the depaſing power. 
Whatever were the motives of Stillingfleet, 
certain it is, that the three treatiſes were ac- 
knowledged. by the Jeſyits, and the. ſenti- 
ments therein contained were avowed by 

Z a2 chem. 
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them K. FOUR. FE the firſt of theſe treatiſes is | 


prefixed the concluſion to be proved — Tt i is 


not lawful to take any oath or proteſtation, 
renouncing the Pope's. power, in any caſe 
whatſoever to depoſe a chriſtian prince, or 
abſolve his ſubjeQs from their allegiance.” 


To prove this, the authors reaſon thus: 


ce 
cc 


That opinion, which muſt ſuppoſe, that the 
church hath at ſome time been in a damna- 
ble error of belief, and fin of praQtice, is 
erroneous in faith, temerarious and impious. 
— But this opinion is ſuch—Ergo—The 
major, I ſuppoſe will not be denied by any 
catholic, becauſe that were to ſuppoſe, that 
the church hath at ſome time-ceaſed to be 
a catholic holy church ; which were hereſy 
to ſuppoſe poſſible. I he minor is proved. 


If the church at ſometime hath believed, 
and ſuppoſed as certain, that the Pope hath 


The Jeſuits, in the ſame reign, put forth a cate- 


chiſm to teach heir pious and unlettered brethren, the un- 
lawfulneſs of the oath of allegiance, and dared even to 
iſſue a decree againſt it, in which they ordered abſolu- 
tion to be refuſed to thoſe who took the oath, or taught 
it to be lawful.— The reader will probably ſmile, when 
he is told, that the firſt reaſon given in this catechiſm, is, 


that the oath is derogatory to his majefty,——The decree is 
dated at Ghent, July 5th, 1681. 


« ſuch 


. 
« ſuch a power in ſome caſe, and upon that 
« belief and ſuppoſal, hath exerciſed it in her 
« ſupremeſt tribunals ; and if her error, (ſup- 
* poſing ſhe erred in it,) was a damnabte er- 
* ror, and her practice, (if unlawful,) a mor- 
« tal fin; then this opinion muſt ſuppoſe, 
that the church hath, at ſome time, been in 
« a damnable error of belief and fin of prac. 
« tice, —But the church hath, at ſome time, 
© ſo believed and practiſed, and /if amiſs) it 
« was a damnable error and praftice — 
Ergo 
« The ſequel of the major is evident in 
* terminis.— The ſecond part of the minor 
* is likwiſe evident: becauſe it was a doc- 
A trine enormouſly injurious to the right of 
* princes, (to withſtand which is a damnable 
* fin: Rom. 13.) and cauſe of much deadly 
« feud betwixt the church and ſecular ſtates, 
* of many bloody wars of princes one againſt 
« another, and wicked rebellions of ſubjects 
* n their ap 


2 — we "fog theſe honeſt fathers alow that if the 
depoſing doctrine be falſe, and may be renounced, that 
it is a dammable error, which I believe is tantamount to 
calling it heretical: but I will mention this objeRtion 
hereafter, 


In 
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Iq proof oſ G al Part of 8 
authors ſhey.: e N fs! Jol! ! bis iind “ 
1, That Popes 2 iansht. it ue 
« doAtipe, Proving it fram ſcriptuse and tra- 


« gitiqn; and condemned che contgaxy, as 
© exronequs in faith,  pernicigus! to. ſalvation, 
« wicked ſolly and. madneſs, and inſlided 
« centures. on them that held it. 1 
* 2. That Popes have, in the higheſt fri- 
* bunals of the church depoſed ſovereign 
« mrisses . „„ 1 „ sida £ a2 D 
« 2. That Popes, and — i— by 
them confirmed, have denounced exoom- 
* munication to ſuch 38 ſhould obey their 
« princes, after ſuch ſentence of gepgſition, 
1 and abſolution of their nets from Fair 
oy RESINS: "£214 bi 
4. That a general council, n 
8 « (be. Pope, , hath made a canon law, regulat- 
ing the manner of depoſing princes,.in ſome 
cake, and abſolving their lune: fram their 


as allegiance.” 
P. 11.—* In anno 1606 Pope paul sth, by 
* a breve written to the Engliſh Catholicks, 


e declared and taught them, as paſtor of their 
* ſouls, that the oath of allegiance, eſtabliſh- 
ed by Parliament g Jac. Salve fide caths- 
e lica, et ſalute animarum ſuarum præſtari non 


* poteſt 


t 3 1 
« goteſt, cum multa continent quit filth ac ſubuti. 
i ape#tt adverſantur. No there ate not ih it 
* jtulta, to which this cenſure” is poſſibly - 
& applicable, unleſs this be one, That the 
4 Pope hath no power to depoſe the king, or ab- 
*« ſolve tits fubjefts from their oath of allegiance. 
« Therefore thi propoſition was condemned 
by that Pope, as contra fidem et ſalutem ani- 
The authors then relate the cenſure on 
the fadfctibers to the three negative propoſi- 
notis in 2648; and the cenfure of the Iriſh 
reemonſtrance, wich, they ſhew, are only ap- 
plicable to the denial of the depofing power, 
the only propoſition common to them all. 
The <onclufion of the firſt treatiſe is in 
theſe words. This having been for ſome 
„Ages, (one dt leaſt) the common belief, 
ſenfe, and doctrine of the church, accord- 
* ing ts Which me bath frequently and avow- 
« &dly practiſed and proceeded in her higheſt 
* courts, and inflicted her higheſt cenſures 
* upon the opponents of it: if it be an error, 
* the church was at that time a wicked and 
« blihd church, a ſynagogue of Satan ; the 
« ptt{st"£8d round of truth, and with it the 
* W616! PABHe of faith and feligton, Mook 
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* and. tottered. If it Were no errot, hey 
« that now call it an error, are wicked ca- 
* tholics, and in damnable error. Nor 
= though all the doctors of Sorbon, all the 
4 parliaments; and univerſities of F rance, all 
« the  fryars or Blackloifts in England or Ire. 
* land, all the libertines, politicians and 
« atheiſts in the world ſhould declare for. it, 
* could it ever be an n to make it a 
« probable opinion. “ | 

I have now, I think, a were the 
principles inculcated by the court of Rome, 
and on what grounds the papiſtic party rejeQ- 
ed and oppoſed the oath of allegiance. , Of the 
latter more evidence might be adduced if ne- 
ceſſary.— As our eccleſiaſtical government, 
from the publication of the bull of Pius,. was 
in the hands of the Roman court, care was 
in general taken to place thoſe at the head of 
it, who would beſt ſupport the ultramontane 
principles.. If, as in the caſe of Blackwell, 
any perſon renounced theſe principles, he was 
immediately removed from his ſtation, 
which was filled by 2 ſucceſſor more 
ſubſervient. Hence it unfortunately aroſe, 
that all thoſe catholics, who were zealous to 


ROS the integrity of their principles, and 
"6 their 
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their loyalty: to the ſovereign were always under 
. the nebtſſity of acting in oppoſition to their eccle- 
fruſtiral ſupe riurs, and» to the Pope, whom they 
howeder” wniforntly acknowledged to be the firſt 
bihhopi of their church. Such muſt always be 
the effect of introducing; under the maſk of 
religion, principles which have a tendeney to 
Notwithſtanding the great influence given 
to theſe pernicious prine:ples, by the repeat- 
ed mandates I have before mentioned, the 
proteſting” catholies, who: uniformly oppoſed 
them, were numerous and reſpectable. A- 
mongſt theſe may be mentioned, the two Bar- 
clay Preſton who wrote under the name of 
Widdrington, Green, and many authors of 
excellent treatiſes, whoſe names not being 
prefixed to their works, it is not eaſy to diſ- 
cover; but whoſe writings are a laſting mo- 
nument of their loyalty to their ſovereign, 
and of the integrity of their civil and ſocial 
principles. In peruſing theſe writings, the 
reader will find ample teſtimony, that the 
diſtinction between them and the papiſtic par- 
ty, conſiſted entirely in the latter upholding 
all the pretenſions of the Roman court, and 
in the reſiſtance which the former invariably . 


made to thoſe pretenſions. The objeQtion 
Aa ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted about the word heretical in the 
oath of allegiance, was only à cloak to the 
real ſentiments of it's opponents, and ſerved 
to deter thoſe from taking it, who did not 
ſufficiently conſider the words of it. This the 
author of the Anſwer to the Fefuit's Loyalty 
clearly proves; ſhewing that it can be no 
real objeQion, except tos thoſe who admit the 

depoſing power “. | 
In the anſwer to the ſecond treatiſe, this 
catholic writer ſays, p. 16. © The words are 
* theſe: And I do furthermore ſwear that, I 
« from my heart, abhor, deteſt and abjure, as 
« impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine 
* and poſition, that princes, ' which be excommu- 
ce nicated or deprived by the Pope, may be depoſ- 
ed or murthered by their ſubjefts, or any other 


he author of Divine Right of Epiſcopacy ſays, p. 92. 
that ©* Preſton in his Apologia, &c. avoids the main 
« difficulty, and engages on the ſole ſubje& of the de- 
«« poſing power.” ——Bellarmin maintained the right of 
the Pope to depoſe princes ; this Preſton denied. But, if 
the oath was reprehenſible, merely on account of the 
word heretical, as this author pretends, and not becauſe it 
denied the depoſing power, how came the Apologies to be 
condemned, which only denied the latter, and did not 

enter on the main difficulty? The truth is, Preſton avoid- 
ed no difficulty, but met his antagoniſts on whatever 
ground they choſe to take, and ably refuted them. 


« what 
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« whatſoever. All ſpeech denying or affirm- 
ing ſomething of ſomething, the way to 
« underſtand it, is to mind what it is which is 
« denied or affirmed, which the ſchool lan- 
« guage calls the predicate, and that of which 
this predicate is affirmed or denied, which 
they term the ſubjecl. Of the propoſition 
« now, which I here ſwear that I abhor, 
% what is the ſubjeQ?. Is it not manifeltly, 
« Princes excommunicaled or deprived by the 
Hoe? And the predicate, is it not plainly 
« this? Depoſed or murthered i their ſubjetls 
« or others. | 

That princes chew can be excommuni- 
5 cated or deprived is not here denied or 
* affirmed; for they are already fo, of whom 
the propoſition ſpeaks; excommunication 
and deprivation making up a part of the 
« ſubje&, of which ſomething elſe is predicat- 
« ed. But what is abhorred is, that ſuch 
« princes can be depoſed or murthered by 
te their ſubjetis or others: this being the 
thing which is affirmed of thoſe excommu- 
« nicated and deprived princes. 

« Plainly therefore it is not, as this. gen- 
* tleman ſuppoſes, the depoſing power, as it 
* is lodged in the Pope, which is here de- 
« nied ; but the execution of that power by 
| Aa 2 « ſubjes 
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4-ſubjetts or others. It is not Pape- de- 
* poſing, but ſubjett-depoſing power, which 
is now in queſtion ; or if you will, not the 
* power, but the pradtice. And the queſ- 
tion is, whether. this ſubject-depoſing power 
* may be abhorred as impious and hereti- 
cal? Now I, for my part, conceive it 
* may and ought, and think this ſo manifeſt, 
de that I would take Bellarmin himſelf or th is 
« gentleman for judge, who yet ſay the direct 
* contrary, if the caſe were not too * to 

cc need one. | 4 4.4 0 | 
« For does not Bellarmin * aids 
te ther he do or no, do we not all know, that 
** we are obliged by the lam of God to obey our 
« king, and that e deny qbedionoe io our prince 
ney againſt the law of God? e adds, in- 
% deed, while he is ing and while the is prince. 
- « But 1 defire no more. It is evident by 
„ ſo much, that unleſs a king, deprived by 
© the Pope, ceaſe to be a king. he is to be 
* obeyed, and that it 1s contrary to the law 
« of God, or flat hereſy, to ſay he contrary, 
« even in the judgment of Bellarmin. 
Nov I intreat this gentleman to reflect, 
% that whoever comes to this branchlof the 
« oath, has already ſworn another, in which 
„he has declared before God and the world, 
* that 
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* that he acknowledges ahere:1s-n0 vohinging 
e pDο W] fr in the Pope; and therefore, that 
* notwithſtanding the: Pope's deprivation, the 
« King remains ſtill truly King. Where. 
fore, if be offer o di ſobey, ar, which is 
* worſe, depoſe ſuch a King, he diſobeys the 
„King while he is King. Which if he hold 
* to be law ſul, he falls into what is by Bellar- 
„ min, and of all hands, confeſt to be he- 
« peſy.”* . 
Again (p. a9-)——* For who believes che- 
_ ©. depoſing true, has reaſon to check at ac- 
* 'knowledging ſubjeli-depoſing heretical, He 
* who-holds the former falle, muſt think the 
* latter hereſy, or renounce his faith, which 
« eyidently teaches kings are to be obeyed. 
„So that, fto ſay what is) this exception 
* againſt the bare word heretical, is in reality 
an invention to maintain the Pope's power 
* with lefs ſway. Bluntly to ſay, that che 
* Pope can turn any king out of his kingdom, 
* ſounds ſcurvily. Few men's confctences 
are ſo depraved, that they can hear it wich- 
* out check. But if people can be frighted 
into an acknowledgment of -fuch a power in 
* the Pope, and the port reached by a fide 
wind, the buſineſs is done every jot as ef- 
* ficaciouſly, and a great deal more ſpeciouſſy: 
* Now 
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„ Now as hereſy is on the one fide an excel. 
ent tool to work upon a timorous con- 
« ſcience, and bring the commendation: of 
* zeal to thoſe who appear wary of it, ſo on 
* the other, it does the work excellently! in 
* this caſe. To ſay, ſubjefts can depoſe is not 

* heretical, declines the offenfive harſhneſs of 
„ fſaying the Pope can depoſe; but yet it ſays it. 
1 For there is no reaſon aſſigned by any, nor 
t aſſignable, but a power in the Pope, to ex- 
*« empt it from hereſy, or hinder it from being 
„% acknowledged ſo by all the world. Mani- 
* feſtly then, this ſeeming exception againſt 
« the word heretical, is in truth an affertion 

* of the Pope's depoſing power.“ 

bus have I traced to the Revolution, hs 
diſtinction between Proteſting Catholics and 
Papiſts, which lirſt took place on the publiſh- 
ing of the bull of Pius. When the houſe of 
Stuart bad been driven from the throne of this 
country, the Catholics uniformly profeſſed 
and maintained their allegiance to the ab- 
dicated family. It does not fall within my 
compals to diſcuſs the propriety of their con- 
dutt on this occaſion. This however will be 
allowed, by thoſe who may be the moſt in- 
e 10 blame them, that the refuſal to give 
their 
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their allegiance to the new government, was 
not confined to them, but was conſpicuous in 
many proteſtants. For a long time, the re- 
return of the houſe of Stuart appeared to the 
Catholics the only proſpe& of being relieved 
from proſcription and oppreſſion. 

The Proteſting Catholics and Papiſis agree- 
ing thus in their political ſentiments, the for- 
mer diſtinction between them became little 
noticed. - Occaſionally however it was appa- 
rent, as may be ſeen from the following i in- 
ſtance. 

In 1706 was publiſhed a pamphlet intitled 
—A fhort way with the Papiſts; it is written 
in the form of a dialogue, and in the conclu- 
ſion, after having diſcuſſed the principles of 
thoſe Catholics who uphold the pretenfions 
of the Court of Rome, and of thoſe who re- 
nounce them, the author requeſts, (p. 6g.) 
* 1. That it would pleaſe our learned writers 
and preachers, ere they object theſe wicked 
* tenets to all Roman Catholicks as principles 
« of their Church, or their faith, to guide their 
e thoughts - and take their meaſures from 
© thoſe authors, who are of the loyal and 
s ſounder: party of the Roman Catholicks, 
4 n ve ought to judge honeſt; men for 

oppoſing 
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„ oppoſing thoſe papal pretenßons, ountraH 
* to their worldly intereſt; and not from 
© thoſe niercenary flatterers of the Roman 
« Court, who are more likely to miſrepreſent 
* the tenets of their Church in favour of the 
« Pope and his Court, than torgive us! a 'fin« 
« cere account of that Church's true tenets, 
« which they know to be far from favouring 
* theſe upſtart pretenfions; which ill choice 
© of the authors we have bitherto rely" on, 
© has been the main ground of all the niiſtakes 
« of our learned men, and has undeſervedly 

« brought an odium upon them all. | 
© 2. That the ſounder part of the Roman 
* Catholicks be deſired to aſſiſt on their parts 
„to make this diſtindtion, by candidly de- 
« cfaring their tenets as to the points ahove- 
«© mentioned, whenever the ſtate ſhall think 
«fit to require it, as alſo in all other fitting 
© gecaſions;; ſo to tale off the general odium 
* upon them all; this being both æ duty to 
« their governors, and their on beſt intereſt; 
«© hecauſe the diflojel party, white" they re- 
main undi n, do hide their heads in 
the croud, and ſhelter themſelves from be- 
* jng diſcovered; by which means they pre- 
* ſerver dein credit at the colt-of the reſt, 
he 
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„ ho loſe theirs by being blended with them, 
«/and found conſorted with ſuch bad com- 
« pany. Whence the ſtate not being able to 
® diſcern who are worthy to be protected and 
© -cheriſht, who not, is forc'd to bear them- 
« ſelves with ſoine ſeverity, equally and in- 
« differently towards the well-deſerving and 
« ill-deſerving parties; whereas, otherwiſe, 
« it wete but juſt and fitting that that party, 
* which was the ſole occaſion of making thoſe 
*« penal laws, in the time of Q. Elizabeth, and 
« of the more merciful reſentments ſince, as 
« alſoof the general odzum to all of that pro- 
« feſſion, ſhould alone feel the weight of thoſe 
* laws made then, and thofe hardſhips they 


“have ſuffered fince®,” 
That 


* I muſt take the liberty of remarking, that I do not 
agree with this author, in wiſhing that any party may 
feel the effects of penal laws or diſabling ſtatutes, Mow- 
ever abſurd the opinion of papal infallibility may be, 
and however pernicious in its conſequences; how abo- 
minable ſoever may be the doctrine of the depoſing power; 
I have no heſitation in ſaying that I think that, as ſar as 
they are opinions, they ought not to be puniſhable by-the 
civil magiſtrate. Should an abſurd believer in papal in- 
fallibility, be induced, in conſequence of ſuch a bull as 
that of Pius the 5th, to lift his hand againſt his ſove- 
reign, he would deſerve the puniſhment of a traitor ; but 

Bb ; the 
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* 3. That the diſtinction being made, and 

te by degrees growing to be manifeſtly known, 

« we Proteſtants ſhould begin to leave off the 

* branding them all with the hateful name of 
* PAPISTS: it being an odious nick-name to 
e thoſe who ever did, and fill do diſclaim all 
e thoſe tenets that are truly popiſt, and only 

« can offend our ſtate, which declares againſt 
«.perſecuting tender conſciences, for holding 

« {uch other points as do not entrench upon 

e the government, or tend to make them 

« worſe ſubjetts. | | | 


the mere holding an opinion, although 1 magiſtrate may 
perceive that evil conſequences may be drawn from it. 
ought not to ſubjett a perſon to penalties. | 
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- Such was the ſtate of the Catholics for 


many'years after the Revolution; Their ſor- 
mer diſtintion, which aroſe from their op- 
poſition or adherence to papal pretenſions, 
appeared to be abſorbed in the general cauſe 
of Jacobitifm, which was ſupported by both 
parties. Atlength, the hopes of the abdicat- 
ed family appeared totally groundleſs, and 
all parties in the kingdom united in giving 
their allegiance. to the houſe of Brunſwick. 
A- favourable opportunity offered itfelf in 
1778 for the Catholics to declare their adhe- 
rence to the laws, which ſettled the ſucceſſion 
of the crown in his Majeſty's family. This 
they did by an addreſs they then' preſented to 
his Majeſty, in which they acknowledge his 
title to the crown of this realm, and more. 
over: declare, “ that their diſſent * from the 
* legal eſtabliſhment in matters of religion, is 
purely conſcientious; and that they bold 


After this aſſertion, by which the whole body of Ca- 
| ae eee Difſemers from the eftebliſhment, 
it is wonderful that any offence ſhould hare been taken at 
the appellation of Catholic Dienters.—After all, this is no 
new appellation; our anceſtors were called CatholicDifenters 
in the reign of James II. in publications, which were 
7 by authority It gave no offence at chat time. 


B ba no 
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“ no opinions adverſe to his Majeſty's go- 
. * yernment, or repugnant. to their duties as 
« good citizens.” Soon after, an gath was: 
ſramed, in which they, teſtified their allegi- 
ance io his Majeſty and his heirs, and utterly 
renounced the power of the Pope to depoſe 
princes.— Thus, for the firſt time, did the 
whole body of Engliſh Catholics reje& the 
 depoſing power, and the papiſtic party was, it 
was hoped, totally annihilated. It was evi- 
dent that the oath then taken, contained in it 
the clauſe condemned three times by Paul V. 
by Urban VIII. Innocent X. and Alexander 
VII. In oppolition to theſe repeated con- 
demnations, one of which ordered them to be 
_ deprived of their faculties, did the eecleſiaſ. 
tical ſuperiors and their clergy come forward, 
and take the oath. The Engliſn Catholics 
r£joiced at ſeeing the integrity of their an- 
ceſtors thus vindicated, and the whole body 
of their clergy becoming proigſling Catholics. 
This joy was ftill more confirmed, when in 
1789 they, again came forward and figned a 
proteſt, in which all the pernicious principles 
imputed to, or at any time held by pupiſts, 
were utterly diſclaimed. The moment was 
then come they ſaid, when there would be no 

W any diſtinftion between them and their 


fellow- 
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fellow-ſubjeAs, except in matters purely eon- 
ſcientious. The rights of confcience they 
knew were too well underſtood, to remain 
long violated : they knew therefore that this 
juſtification of their principles, muſt ſoon be 
followed by a relief from oppreſſion.— It was 
a momentof general joy. 

| Unfartunately, ſoon after this period, it 
appeared that the papiſtic party was not totally 
extinct. This was evident by the circulation 
of Encyclcal letters from the Vicars Apoſtolic, 
the immediate delegates of the Court of Rome. 
Fearful of diminiſhing the papal prerogatives, 
which in their pontifical oath they had ſworn 
to increaſe, they refuſed to ſwear to what they 
had ſigned, and condemned a new form of 
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Catholics. 
In theſe Eneyelical letters, the Vicam 
Apoſtolic require an implicit ſubmiſſion to 


their deciſions, and determine that no oath can 
lawfully be taken, that has not been approved by 
them*.—— Whoever conſiders the ſituation of 
the perſons who ſigned this mandate, muſt be 
2 that no more ſubmiſion is due en 


. 


* See Eneyelical letter ſigned. by three Apotlical Vr 
Ws: dated Jan. 19. 1791» | 
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che Catholics of this country to them, than is 
due from them to the Pope, | whoſe vicars 
they are, and who alone, in the preſent ſyſtem, 
can claim to be the biſhop of the Engliſh 
Catholics. It behoves us therefore to conki- 
der how far theſe vicars comply vith the 


mandates of their immediate ſuperior.” Their 


agent and champion thus inſtrutts us“; © Your 
inferior paſtors themſelves are no longer to 
ebe attended to, when they preſume to teach 
a different doctrine from that of their pre- 
_ « lates, in whoſe. name and by whoſe autho- 
_« rity alone they teach. On this ground 
let us examine the condutt of 2 vicars of 
the Pope. 0 
I have cuffcienty- l own! a de briefs 
themſelves, and the teſtimonies of contempo- 
rary writers, that the renunciation of the depo. 
ng power was three times condemned by 
Paul V. and that ſubſequent Popes repeated 
this ſentence. By the third brief of Paul, 
all eceleſiaſtics, wbo may incur the cenſure 
of this condemnation, are to be deprived of 
all the faculties, which they have received 
from the See of Rome. The preſent Vicars 
ed have however by the oath of 778. 


Divine we Right of Epiſcopacy, 5. 115. 
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renounced: the depoſing power, in oppoſition 
to theſe repeated mandates of their immediate 
fuperiors, and are therefore ſubjeR to all the 
penalties enacted in them. On what ground 
then can they demand implicit obedience to 
their ordinances, when they act in dire@ op- 
poſition to their own immediate ſuperiors! ® 
The 


* The three Vicars Apoſtolic. at the time when they 
demanded implicit ſubmiſſion to their deciſions, not only - 
had renounced the depofing power, but tendered to the le- 
giſlature a form of oath, ſigned by their names, in which 
is che following clauſe. '** And I do ſwear that I do from 
my heart abhor and abjure that impiozs, heretical and 

1% damnable doctrine and poſition, that princes excommu- 
« nicated, or deprived by the Pope or any authority of 
the See of Rome may be murdered by their ſubjects, 
« or any other perſon whatſoever : alſo that falſe, ſeax- 
% dalons, feditious, traitorows doctrine and poſition, that 
«« princes excommunicated by the aforeſaid Pope or 
authority of the See of Rome, may be depoſed by their 
« ſubjeRs or any other perſon.” 

We have ſeen that Monſignor Ghilini in 1768 declar- 
ed, that the poſition, which aſſerts, that a prince excom- 
municated by the Pope, may be depoſed by his ſubjects, 
is defended and maintained by moſt Catholic nations 
and has been often followed in practice by the Apoſtolic 
See. It cannot therefore, he ſays, be declared deteftable 
and abomiuable by a Catholic, without - incurring, by ſuch 
declaration, the imputation of a propoſition 23, falſe, 


ſcandalous and injurious to the Holy See. Here then we 
ſee 


— 
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The briefs of Paul, and of Urban are in full 
force, till they are recalled by their ſuoteſ- 
fors; this they have not been; on the con- 
at they have * * by Innocent 


ende one hand, Apoſtolic Wien es * 
horting us to declare upon oath, that a propoſition is 
falſe, feandalous and ſeditinus, and on the other hand a 
Nuncio, who is their ſuperior, declaring that we cannot 
aſſert ſuch a propoſition to be detefable, without uttering 
2 falſe and ſcandalous propoſition. He moreover adviſes 
us not to follow in this the example of our own paſtors, but 
to hearken to the /a/xtary dofrine of aur true father and 
ſupreme paſtor, which he delivers. 

In this dilemma, what courſe are the Catholics of this 
country to take ? Both parties claim from us implicit 
obedience to their deciſions, both ſpeak in the name of, 
and by the authority of the Pope. If we examine which 
of them delivers the genuine doctrine of this Pope, we 
ſhall evidently ſee that we hear it from the Nuncio; if 
we attend to the rank and ſituation of the perſon Who 
gives the deciſion, we ſhall find that the Nuncio has the 
advantage : yet if we follow his deciſion, we may be- 
come traitors to our king. What then becomes of the 
principle of blind ſubmiſſion ? The abſurdity of it is evi- 
dent, and Catholics will, it is to be hoped, always follow 
their own judgment, which is a better guide than the 
mandates of either Apoſtolic Vicars or Nuncios.— This 
contradiction between their principle and practice, was 
not probably perceived by the three Apoſtolic Vicars, 
whom I am glad to ſee thus at variance with the pteten 
ſons of the Court of Rome. 
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and Alexander. nil then, theſe vicars can 
produce from their immediate ſuperior a,re- 
. vocation. of theſe condemnations, or an ex- 
plicit approbation of the oath they have taken, 
they preſume, to teach a different deftrine from 
that of the prelate, i in whoſe name, and by whoſe 
authority alone they teach, and, according to the 
writer above quoted, are no longer to be attended 
to. 
It is not ſufficient in this caſe to lay that 
the oath of 1778 has not been condemned at 


Rome: | the denial of the depofing power, which 
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demned: nor r do Popes always give an imme- 
diate condemnation of what they deem .Tepre- 
henſible. This was evident in the caſe of the 
Iriſh remonſtrance, which was not cenſured, 
when, preſented by the Engliſh Catholics 10 
Parliament, nor till many, years after.—It is 
neceſſary, for the Vicars Apoſtolic, to clear 
theryſelves from the repeated condemnations 
and cepſures of the See of Rome, to produce 
an explicit approbation of the oath they. have 
taken, and which they have declared 0 the 
Catholics to be . lawful, , Till this is, done, 
there | is the utmoſt. inconſiſtency 3 in de nd- 
ing that we .ſhould pay. attention to their a ap- 


«a 


probation « or condemnation of an oath. 
Cc Beſides 
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Geddes te pifnitighe" convithc# it tha 
Py cited Encyclical letters, biz. the pYinu 
ciple of untonditional ſubmiſſion to ectleſtaſtical 
mandates, the long exploded opinion of papa! 


in fallibility has been endeavoured to be palm- 


ed upon the Engliſh Catholics. The feeble 
and abſurd manner, in which this extravagant 
opinion has been brought forward, and the 
good ſenſe of the Catholics of this country, 
have prevented its ſpreading to any great ex- 
tent. The folly of this opinion muſt be evi- 
dent to any perſon who conſiders the conſe- 
quence neceſſarily deduced from it. Thefe 
infallible pontifs have often declared that it is 
ſinful, that it is a renunciation of the Catholic 
faith, to deny their right to depoſe princes: 
how then is it poſſible to reconcile the admiſ- 
fiori of one with the renunciation of the 
other? It is true, the few who maintain this 
_ abſurd opinion in this country, have renoun- 
ced the depofirig power: but with what con- 
ſiſtency they do this, is not eaſily 4:26, x 
Inconfiſtency however is the concomitant of 


Error. 

It is amuſing to obſerve the writers of the 
gapiſtic party, when they are unwilling to de- 
liver their principles explicitly, from a con- 

ſciouſheſs 
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{cjouſnels that they will not bgar the light, 
to the. conduſt of our anceſtors. 
The conduQ of thoſe Catholics, who in the 
reign of Elizabeth adhered to their allegiance, 
is a favourite topic with theſe en. This 

inſtance is unfortunately adduced by thoſe, 
who demand from us an implicit obedience 


to the commands of Eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors 


The Catholics, who in the reign of Elizabeth, 
adhered to their allegiance, ated in direct 
oppoſition to the mandates of the zxfallible 
pontiff and of his delegate Cardinal Allen, 
their immediate ecclefraſtical ſuperior. Pius 
and Sixtus both forbad them to obey their 
Queen, white that ſuperior enforced theſe 
decrecs by his own admonitions: for he was 
not, like the Roman delegates of the preſent 
day, at variance with his ſuperiors. He and 
they both taught and inculcated the fame 
doktrino: that the Catholics could not conſeien- 
tiouſly obey the Queen, or any civil magrftrate Put 
over them by her authority. 

The Engliſh Catholics were then only good 
ſubjefs, inaſmuch as they ated in direct op- 
poſition to the commands of their ecclehaſtical 
ſuperiors. No Catholic, who admitted pepat 

infallibility, or ſubmitted to er man- 
| G _ 
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Aang could, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, i 
have preſerved his OR to his orerelgn 
or fidelity to his country. 

Such have always been the dh ans 
evil tendency of papiſtic principles. In the 
caſe I have mentioned, a compliance vith 
them muſt have made our anceſtors traitors to 
their Queen and country. | 

Feeble as the attempt of reheat papal 
infallibility, and implicit ſubmiſſion to eccle- 
ſiaſtical mandates may hitherto have been, 
it behoves the Catholics of this country to be 
upon their guard againſt the ſpreading of ſuch 

principles. Let them be aware that nothing 
can ſo ſoon overturn their religion, as ſubſti- 
tuting theſe erroneous guides in lieu of the 
certain rule of faith and conduct delivered in 

the word of God. ——Let them recolle& that 
thoſe amongſt our anceſtors, who proteſted 
| againſt, and ated in direct oppoſition to, theſe 
principles, extort reſpett even from the mo- 
dern papiſtsc writers themſelves“. The tenet 
of unconditional ſubmiſſion, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, made traitars of as many Roman 
Catholics, as adopted it: it prevented, in the 


See Divine Right of Epiſeopacy, 5. 95 · 
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reign of James, the whole body of Catholics 
from taking the oath of allegiance: it cauſed 
them in the reign of Charles to give up the 
denial of the depoſing power contained in the 
three negative propoſitions: it prevented the 
Iriſh, after the Reſtoration, from ſigning the 
Remonſtrance, This principle in fine cauſed 
and perpetuated all the penal laws, under 
which we have ſo long ſuffered; it brought 
deſtruQion on the heads of our anceſtors, and 
penalties, odium and. defamation on their 
poſterity, and would, a few months paſt, baye 
prevented our emancipation from them, had 
ye not afted in oppoſition to it. 
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